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HAVE, indeed, two great measures at heart, without which 
no republic can maintain itself in strength: (1) that of 
general education, to enable every man to judge for himself 


what will secure or endanger his freedom; (2) to divide every 
county into hundreds, of such size that all the children of each 
will be within reach of a central school in it. 
— Thomas Jefferson in a letter to Governor Tyler, dated 
Monticello, May 26, 1810; taken from his Writings, 
v. 5, p. 523-24 
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War Service Regents Diplomas were 
approved by the Board of Regents at the 
March meeting to protect the educational 
needs of high school pupils who leave 
school early to assist in spring farm 
planting, and special State Scholarship 
examinations have been set for April 29th 
and 30th for the same pupils to assure 
them the opportunity of competing with 
pupils who continue their studies to the 
end of the regular year. 

The War Service Regents Diplomas 
will be based on the Regents examina- 
tions already taken, together with certifi- 
cation by the high school principal 
covering scholarship achievement in the 
local high school examinations. The plan 
would be permissive only, pupils wishing 
to return to school after a period of 
approved farm service being privileged 
to do so, thus affording them the oppor- 
tunity to meet in full the usual qualifi- 
cations for the regular Regents diploma. 

Pupils whose programs are interrupted 
by an approved service of 15 days in the 
spring preceding the close of the school 
year are entitled to come within the 
provisions of the War Service Regents 
Diploma. Pupils leaving high school for 
approved farm service will be placed on 
the same basis as those leaving for mili- 
tary service. This means, according to 
State Education Department officials, 


that seniors in good standing may receive 
their high school diplomas if they are 
released for farm service not more than 
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two months before the time they would 
regularly have completed their high 
school course. 

The special scholarship examinations 
are for this group of pupils only. The 
examinations will be given them only 
upon the recommendation of the high 
school principal in those schools where 
such seniors have been released for farm 
service. The eligibility of holders of the 
War Service Regents Diploma for state 
scholarships would be 
offering the special examinations to be 
taken only by potential scholarship candi- 
dates enlisting for approved service in 
agriculture or food production, such 
rating to be validated when the high 
school principal has certified such service. 

The following 
apply in general to the credit to be given 
on the basis of local examinations, as well 
as Regents examinations, and will also 
serve as a guide to the secondary schools 
and to the colleges in relation to the 
evaluation of the War Service Regents 


preserved by 


provisions will also 


Diploma: Pupils other than seniors 
enlisting for approved agricultural serv- 
ices may earn credit toward meeting 


graduation requirements either through 
certification of local examinations com- 
pleted or through Regents examinations 
taken during succeeding regular examina- 
tion periods; in their senior year such 
pupils may qualify for a War Service 
Regents Diploma. Colleges and univer- 

{Concluded on page 317) 








WAR 

PLACES 
NEW DUTIES 
ON TEACHERS 


EACHERS OF NEW YORK STATE 
joined again in the nation-wide 


rationing program the last week in ; 
; Tw - 4 
February as Ration Book Two was ‘Sy 
. 


issued, inaugurating the point system fo 














obtaining food. 
The BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS presents here- 
with a pictorial record of the work these teachers 
have been doing in this part of the 























war effort. Below is shown a repre- 
sentative teacher at her regular duties 
of forming the minds and characters of 
young Americans, and at the top the 
same teacher is seen serving as a 

member of the rationing board in her school, expe- 
diting the distribution of ration books so that all 
Americans, large and small, can obtain the 
essentials of life itself. 

The pictures were taken at School 10, 
Albany. The teacher is Mrs Thomas 
Lawlor, with her second grade pupils. 
She is seen at the top, serving 
with Louise C. Welch, a teacher 
in the same school, while 
Mrs Lloyd Hoar applies 
for the new ration 
book, and Girl Scout 
Eleanor Yaggle 


of Albany 
» Troop 26, 
assists. 
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NEW TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Two presidents of state teachers col- 
leges were appointed by the Board of 
Regents at the February meeting. 
Dr John Manville Sayles, acting presi- 
dent of New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany, was elevated to the 
presidency of that institution, and 
Dr Donnal Vore Smith, professor of 
history and chairman of social studies at 
the same college, was named to take 
charge of New York State Teachers 
College at Cortland. 

Doctor Sayles’ appointment took effect 
on March Ist. Doctor Smith will suc- 
ceed Dr Harry DeWitt DeGroat when 
the latter retires September Ist. 

The Board of Regents accepted Doctor 
DeGroat’s notice of retirement and passed 
a resolution expressing the board's 
appreciation for his 49 years of service 
to education, including his work in 
teacher education in New York State. 

Doctor Sayles was born in Mexico, 
N. Y., June 17, 1877. 


degree of bachelor of arts from Colgate 


He received the 


University in 1900, the degree of bachelor 
of pedagogy from New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers in Albany in 1902, and 
the honorary degree of doctor of educa- 
tion from Colgate University in 1937. 
He was principal of Richmondville High 
School 1902-5, principal of Glens Falls 
High School in 1905, and went to Albany 
as principal of the model high school at 
New York State College for Teachers 
the same year. This high school in 1915 
was named Milne High School, the prac- 
tice high school attached to the college. 
In 1920 he became director of teacher 
training at the college and served in this 
capacity until 1939, when he was ap- 
pointed acting president by the Board of 
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Regents following the death of Dr Abram 
R. Brubacher. 

His professional associations include 
membership in the National Education 
Association, in the National Society of 
Teachers of Education, in the Association 
of Secondary School Principals, of which 
he was president in 1937, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Delta Upsilon. 

At the college he formulated the pro- 
gram for educational theory through a 
two-year integrated course of extra- 
curricular activities required of freshmen 
and sophomores and illustrated in the 
school of practice. 

His Albany affiliations include mem- 
bership in the Rotary Club, the University 
Club, the Albany Country Club. He also 
served as president of the Star Lake 
Hotel Company in 1937. Sayles Hall, 
a dormitory at the college, bears his name. 

Doctor Smith, who lives in Elsmere, 
was born in Ohio, January 3, 1901. 
He was graduated in 1919 from the 
Convoy, Ohio, school system. He re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts in 
1924 from Bowling Green College and 
the degrees of master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy from the University of 
Chicago, the latter in 1929. He special- 
ized in physical education for his master’s 
degree and in history and political science 
for his doctorate. He was director of 
physical education and an elementary 
teacher in Bloomdale, Ohio, from 1919 
to 1922; principal of Delta (Ohio) High 
School from 1924 to 1926, and an instruc- 
tor in the University of Texas in 1927. 
He joined the staff of the Albany insti- 
tution in 1929. 

His writings include the following 
books: Salmon P. Chase and Civil War 
Politics, Social Learning, Our Own Age 
(in collaboration with Charles A. Beard), 
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Live and Learn (in collaboration with 
Robert W. Frederick), Community 
Living (in collaboration with Charlotte 
Rockow), Our National Community (in 
collaboration with Miss Rockow) and 
Our Culture Heritage (in collaboration 
with Helen C. Garey) and numerous 
magazine articles. 

His affiliations include the National 
Education Association, the American 


Historical Association, the New York 
State Teachers Association, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the Asso- 
ciation of State Teachers Colleges, Kappa 
Pi Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu and the Edu- 
cational Research Association. 


He was a member of the Regents 
examination committee for social subjects 


from 1936 to 1939. 





DECISION ON SCHOOL TAX ISSUE 


Counties must pay even the uncollected 
portion of school taxes to the district, 
according to a ruling of the Supreme 
Court in Steuben county which was 
recently affirmed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion. The Division of Law of the State 
Education Department calls attention to 
this decision as of great interest and 
importance to all school districts in the 
State. 

Union Free School District 11 of the 
town of Urbana in Steuben county won a 
judgment for $5235.88 from Steuben 
county for uncollected taxes, and the 
county was also ordered to pay court 
costs and interest on the funds involved 
at 6 per cent for the period from 1931 
until July 1, 1939, and at 4 per cent from 
that date until the case was decided. 

The principal sum represented the taxes 
levied against certain properties from 
1931 to 1940 by the trustees of the school 
district and which were uncollected. The 
properties on which the taxes were as- 
sessed were sold at tax sales conducted by 
the county and purchased at the sales by 
the county. The county thereupon re- 
moved the properties from the tax rolls 
and carried the parcels in a separate part 
of the rolls as county owned property. 
The lands were still included by the 
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assessors in the roll and a valuation was 
still attached to them but these were 
excluded from the aggregate assessed 
valuation of the total tax roll. 

The Tax Law, the Education Law and 
the State Constitution, as it was rewrit- 
ten in 1938, were cited in the arguments 
before the referee in the case, to sustain 
the contention of the school district that 
it should receive these funds even after 
the lapsed property was removed from 
the tax rolls. Various earlier cases bear- 
ing on the same subject were brought in 
to support the claim. It was also pointed 
out that most county treasurers had made 
a practice of paying the districts the funds, 
even though uncollected, reflecting an 
administrative interpretation of the 
statutes to this effect. 

The referee made the following state- 
ment in the course of his presentation: 

If the county were permitted to free all 
property in a school district purchased by it at 
a tax sale from the payment of school taxes, a 
heavy burden would be thrust on the other 
taxpayers in the school district. There would 
be inescapably a lack of balance between bene- 
fits and burdens and grave inequality of taxa- 
tion. The educational functions of the school 
district would be placed in jeopardy. It is 
these results which the Education Law seeks 
to avert. 
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Dr Grant C. Madill of Ogdensburg, a 
member of the Board of Regents since 
1930, died March 26th after an illness of 
several months. Doctor Madill was well 
known and highly esteemed as a surgeon, 
physician and educator and had been chief 
surgeon of the A. Barton Hepburn Hos- 
pital, formerly the Ogdensburg City 
Hospital, since 1890. 

Doctor Madill was born in the Cali- 
fornia mining camp of Stockton, July 6, 
1864, to which his parents, Mr and Mrs 
Nelson Madill, had gone from Lisbon in 
St Lawrence county. They returned to 
New York State when the future surgeon 
was nine months old. 


He received his early education in the 
district school, the Ogdensburg Free 
Academy and the Potsdam State Normal 
School. He studied medicine at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College in New York 
City, receiving the degree of doctor of 
medicine in 1886. He spent the next 
two years as an intern in the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City and began 
his practice in Ogdensburg in 1888, which 
he had made his home for the rest of his 
life. It was Doctor Madill’s prestige, it 
is said, that helped influence A. Barton 
Hepburn to make the Ogdensburg City 
Hospital the widely known institution it 
became through his generosity. 

The devoted service of Doctor Madill 
to his fellow men during his long life was 
recognized in the many honors accorded 
him. He received the degrees of doctor 
of laws from St Lawrence University and 
New York University and was a fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons and 
of the American Medical Association. He 
was a former president and trustee of the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
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Dr Grant C. Madill 





York and former president of the St Law- 
rence County Medical Society. He was 
also a member of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. He was a 
St Lawrence University in 1930 and dur- 
ing the First World War served as a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps. 


trustee of 


Of all the honors he has received, he 
was reported to have been most touched 
by the naming of an Ogdensburg elemen- 
tary school for him by a vote of the pupils. 


Doctor Madill was also prominent in 
civic affairs of the North Country, having 
been first vice president of the St Law- 
rence County Savings Bank, a director of 
the Ogdensburg Trust Company and a 
member of the Elks, Century and Og- 
densburg clubs. He was also a member 


of the Maganassippi (Canada) Fish and 
Game Club. 


(Concluded on page 330) 
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CHANCELLOR MANGAN 


Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan of Bing- 
hamton was reelected to the Board of 
Regents of The University of the State 
of New York for the third time on 
February 10th. The Legislature took 
action on this date. 

The Chancellor was elected first in 1919 
and reelected in 1931. He became Vice 
Chancellor of the Board of Regents in 
1933. He was elected Chancellor in July 
1937 to succeed Chancellor James Byrne 
resigned. 

Chancellor Mangan was born in Bing- 
hamton August 13, 1872. 
his baccalaureate degree from Hamilton 
College in 1894 and the degree of master 
of arts from the same institution in 1897. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1896 and 
has been a practising attorney in Bing- 


He received 


hamton ever since. 

The honorary degrees of doctor of laws 
have been conferred upon him by Man- 
hattan College in 1925, by St John’s Col- 
lege in Brooklyn in 1927 and by Hamilton 
College in 1942. 

He is a member of the New York State 
and Broome County Bar associations and 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

His service on the Board of Regents 
is longer than that of any other present 


REELECTED TO BOARD 





Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan 


member. His service has been marked 
by a devoted interest to the educational 
system of the State and he has given un- 
stintingly of his time and thought to the 
affairs of the Board. He has made per- 
sonal visits to many of the institutions 
under the Board’s jurisdiction. 





SCHOOLS WILL AID SCRAP PICKUP 


The State Salvage Committee has made 
public a state-wide spring salvage drive 
for the collection of heavy iron and steel 
scrap materials, particularly from the 
farms and villages. The emphasis is 
placed on the “heavy” scrap materials 
because in the use of these metals in the 
smelting furnaces it is necessary to mix 
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the “ heavy ” materials with the “ light” 
scrap. It appears that in earlier scrap 
drives the “ light ’’ materials from village 
and city homes predominated. There is 
still a demand for both types of scrap ma- 
terials but during April and May pupils 
are asked to give special attention to the 
collection of the heavier materials. 
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The State Salvage Committee was more 
than gratified at the unusual response of 
pupils during the fall drive. Records in 
the office of Dr Arthur K. Getman, Sal- 
vage Coordinator for the Schools, indi- 
cated that 230 schools collected slightly 
more than 15,000 tons of the scrap mate- 
rials and well over 300 tons of scrap 
rubber. The scrap harvest fits into the 
“Schools at War” 
by school officials and teachers throughout 


program sponsored 
the State. The activity of pupils in hunt- 
ing about village areas and on farms for 
all types of scrap, including metals and 
rubber materials, is found to provide an 








excellent means of sharing in the war 
effort. 

Arrangements similar to the collection 
plans in the fall are to be continued this 
spring. School officials are urged to 
make definite plans with their pupils to 
share in this campaign and to get in touch 
at once with local salvage committee 
chairmen, who have been advised of the 
interest of pupils in this effort. County 
superintendents of highways and town 
superintendents of highways will collect 
the scrap from farms and villages when 
the materials have been assembled at the 


curb or along the roadside. 





| AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


All educational forces in the State are 
urged to consider a program for the 
observance of “ I Am an American Day,” 
which falls this year, by presidential 
proclamation, upon May 16th, to welcome 
into full citizenship those young men and 
women who have attained their majority 
the 


foreign birth who have completed the 


since last celebration and those of 


requirements for American citizenship. 
The 


Program of 


Education 
i. 


stated its hope for such an observance 


National Citizenship 
Washington, D. has 
and is supported in this hope by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of 
Justice. Attention is called to the 
prime importance of public ceremonies to 
dignify and emphasize the importance of 
citizenship. 

It is suggested that prominent citizens 
should lead the effort, and important lay 
organizations should stand sponsor and 
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take part. The movement lays stress on 
the need for understanding not only the 
privileges of citizenship but also its 
duties. 

Information on some of the ways this 
can be undertaken is to be found in the 
BULLETIN TO THE ScuHoots for April 


1941, volume 27, No. 8, page 253. 


Attention is called by the State 
Education Department to the new 
form of the salute to the flag ap- 


REVISED FLAG SALUTE 


the 77th Congress. 


pledge of 


proved by 
| During recital of the 
| allegiance to the flag, which remains 
| the same, the individual stands with 
the right hand over the 
instead of the earlier form of ex- 
tending the arm with the palm up. 


heart, 








FARM CADET VICTORY CORPS FORMED 


The State Education Department and 
the State War Council are cooperating in 
organizing a Farm Cadet Victory Corps 
as a means of recruiting and supervising 
pupils 14 years of age and over for work 
on farms during the current season. 
T. N. Hurd, Farm Manpower Director 
of the State War Council, and W. J. 
Weaver, representing the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, have been assigned 
immediate responsibility for setting up 
and maintaining this effort in the use of 
the labor of school pupils to assist in 
securing maximum food production in 
1943. Commissioner George D. Stod- 
dard, in a letter to superintendents and 
principals cited the regulations of the 
Board of Regents with reference to the 
release of pupils from school for farm 
work, together with suggestions for 
adjusting the schedule of school activities 
so as to protect the educational service of 
the pupils on the one hand and to provide 
a maximum use of labor on the other. 

Practical phases of the Farm Cadet 
Victory Corps program follow: 

Here is a chance where able-bodied, willing, 
patriotic boys and girls can help in this war. 
At the same time they will obtain experiences 
that will be enjoyable and valuable and receive 
pay for services given. Country youth are 
always important on farms. City and village 
youth can be of help in seasonal and harvesting 
work, 

Youth attending public and private schools 
and colleges or affiliated with other responsible 
youth organizations are eligible to enrol. The 
minimum age for enrolment is 14 years. For 
youth from cities who may work and live away 
from home, it is suggested that boys enrolling 
be 15% years of age by April 1, 1943, and that 
girls be 1614 years by that date. For services 
near home or when living is to be in camp 
groups with supervisory service provided in a 
greater degree by a sponsoring organization 
than may be possible through the FCVC fund, 
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then youth 14 and 15 years old may be 
included. 

Farm work is sometimes hard and _ tedious 
for those unaccustomed to it. No youth should 
undertake it unless he can be depended upon to 
work for the full period agreed upon, to do 
his best, keep his agreements in all ways and 
to serve with honor to himself, the organization 
which he represents and his country. 

Youth under 16 years of age who serve 
during the summer on farms other than at 
home must secure vacation work permits. These 
may be obtained through school superintendents. 

Enrolment forms may be obtained from 
school or organization advisers. Two copies 
of the enrolment are to be filled in and signed 
by each youth and his parents and returned 
to the adviser. One copy of the enrolment is 
to be used for placement purposes. The second 
copy is to be used only if FCVC insignia or 
transportation to a farm job is desired, in which 
case, after arrangements for farm placement 
have been made, it should be sent to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, State Education 
Department, Albany. 

In the community areas of country high 
schools the local school farm adviser will make 
direct placement of workers with farmers. In 
larger centers where contacts between farm 
cadet workers and farmer employers are not so 
direct, county agricultural agents and United 
States Employment Service farm placement 
representatives will assist in making placements. 
Each school farm adviser will follow the most 
feasible procedure for his area as it will be 
developed for his school system, between the 
school representatives, the agricultural agents 
of counties and the farm placement representa- 
tives of the United States Employment Service. 

An insignia to be sewn on the sleeve is being 
designed for the FCVC. Insignia will be fur- 
nished upon application when entering upon 
farm work. 

It is suggested that each school or other 
group enrolling youth in the FCVC, organize 
a farm club for those who are unfamiliar with 
farm life and farm work to create interest and 
to give some understanding of farming and 
country life. Whenever possible practical ex- 
perience in farm work should be given. Sug- 
gestions for farm interest programs for FCVC 
groups are being prepared and may be secured 
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from the Bureau of Agricultural Education of 
the State Education Department. 

For youth from cities who plan to work on 
dairy and general farms for the full season, a 
limited number, who have not had previous 
farm work experience will be given 7 to 10-day 
courses at the state agricultural and technical 
institutes or at the State College of Agriculture. 
Travel costs and maintenance will be provided. 
Youth with farm experience and those who are 
selected for the special short-time training will 
be given preference in placement. 

Youth who are interested in these training 
courses should apply through the principal or 
adviser, who will forward the requests to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education of the State 
Education Department. 

Provision will be made for supervision for 
the mutual protection and satisfaction of youth 
and farmer employers. Area supervisors, as 


far as possible persons from the same school or 
group with which the youth are connected, will 
be delegated to keep in touch with them when 
they are located on individual farms, to check 
on relationship with farmer employers to see 
that the service to him is satisfactory and that 
the youths’ rights are safeguarded and that the 
experiences are made of value to the youth 
taking part. Also, all camps will be under 
direction of competent supervisors. All super- 
visors approved will be given an honorarium to 
cover expenses or arrangements will be made 
for travel accounts. 

Parents are advised to arrange for such in- 
surance protection for their sons and daughters 
as they consider desirable. Some will desire 
more complete insurance coverage than others. 
Advice may be secured from any standard 
insurance company. 





FILMS ON WAR EFFORT 


Films for America at War, a supple- 
ment prepared under the guidance of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation, has the indorsement of the Bureau 
of Radio and Visual Aids of the State 
Education Department as a source of 
essential information on 114 war-related 
motion pictures available to teachers and 
leaders of adult groups. It forms the 
first supplement to Selected Educational 
Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Ency- 
clopedia. 

Film librarians, students and instruc- 
tors of audio-visual education courses in 
18 colleges and universities cooperated 
during the summer of 1942 in the prep- 
aration of content material and appraisals. 
Wherever possible classroom evaluations 
of films were secured. 

Films for America at War is available 
from the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson place, Washington, D. C., 
and sells for $1. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON SCHOOLS 


Two resolutions concerning education 
were adopted in the course of the War 
Congress of American Industry, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The first resolved that “ industry urges 
its members to continue in each commun- 
ity their active interest in the school sys- 
tem and to assist in the maintenance at 
all times of an adequate teaching 
personnel.” 

The second resolved that the associa- 
tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation be urged to hold meetings in 1943 
similar to the nation-wide series of con- 
ferences between industry and_ school 
executives and teachers which were spon- 
sored by the Committee on Educational 
Cooperation of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Industrial 
Council and the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education of 


the N. E. A. 
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War Savings Activities 





OYSTER BAY SPURS WAR SAVINGS 


Pupils and the teaching staff in the 
Oyster Bay public schools, participating 
from the start in the war savings pro- 
gram, have been cooperating in the 
development of an understanding of 
thrift and personal saving and of the 
deeper meaning of war savings in the 
A report on this work has 
Deming. 


war effort. 
been received from Leon J. 
superintendent of schools at Oyster Bay. 

He points out that one day a week is 
set aside for war stamp sales, with no 
special drives. After a special assembly 
in the school auditorium in which all 
pupils from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade took part, the program was 
launched in earnest. Types of war 
material that their dimes, quarters and 
half-dollars could buy were shown. 
Posters were placed prominently in 
strategic spots. Old songs were reworded 
to carry the new message. All the chil- 
dren have stamp albums now and are 
steady customers. 

Some primary teachers stimulated sales 
by offering to buy for their own books 


as many stamps as the children buy in 
a week. Thus a spirit of cooperation is 
maintained. Children are reminded the 
day before the sales day to have their 
money ready the next day. Money 
received as Christmas gifts was turned in 
for stamps, after class discussion. 

In the junior high school, similar 
methods are employed. Pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades write com- 
positions on the value of war saving, and 
one was published in the school paper, 
the Riptide. The subject has been used 
in oral English classes and at a school 
assembly at which a lively discussion 
took place between the boys and girls on 
the respective contributions to the war 
effort of men and women. War savings 
are also discussed in social science classes. 

In the senior high school the same 
setup is used, contact being maintained 
with the pupils through members of the 
student council who visit individual class- 
rooms to talk directly to the pupils on 
the school and the war effort. 





WAR SAVINGS IN NEW 


Since the inception of the war savings 
program in the public schools of the 
Nation, the teachers and pupils of New 
York City have invested slightly more 
than $21,000,000 in war bonds and 
stamps. From May to October 1942 
slightly more than $10,000,000 worth of 
war savings were purchased, according 
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YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


to a report made recently by Dr John E. 
Wade, New York City superintendent of 
schools. 

During the same period members of 
the educational staffs invested approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 in bonds and $329,000 
in stamps. Pupils purchased slightly 
more than $1,250,000 worth of bonds and 
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$1,415,000 of stamps. The total number 
of subscribers from among the teachers 
and administrative officials exceeds 
27,000. Commenting on the program, 
Doctor Wade declared : 


The children and members of the school staffs 
are making an enviable record in bond and 
stamp purchases. It illustrates their 
mination to help materially in the war effort 
and indicates the effectiveness of our thrift 
education program. 


deter- 





CATHOLIC SCHOOL VICTORY RALLY 


A victory rally was presented March 
Ist by the schools of the Rochester 
Catholic Diocese with a colorful pageant 
as a milestone in the progress of war 
activities of the pupils from Pearl Harbor 


to the date of the rally. The Most Rev. 


James E. Kearney, bishop of the diocese, 


was the main speaker and made awards 
to schools whose war scrapbooks were 
declared best by a committee of judges. 

Before an audience of 3000 persons, the 
bishop presented $50 war bonds to Our 
Lady of Mercy High School and St 
John’s School, a $25 war bond to St An- 
drew’s School and $5 in war savings 
stamps each to the Blessed Sacrament, 
St Charles and St Michael’s schools. Ten 
certificates of merit were also awarded. 

The Rev. John M. 
superintendent of Catholic schools, speak- 
ing for the 25,400 pupils enrolled in these 
announced that the total of 
stamps and bonds bought by these pupils 
since the beginning of the war had reached 
$617,128 and that nine schools were fly- 
ing the School Minute Man Flag and five 
others had made application for it. 
Stamps and bonds were sold competitively 
by pupils of four Rochester high schools 
at the rally and a total of $29,970 was 
realized. 


Duffy, ciocesan 


sche Tt y Ss, 
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Music was furnished by the Aquinas 
Institute Band. St Agnes High School 
gave a ballet interpreting the motto, Ubi 
Concordia, ibi Victoria (Victory is always 
where there is concord), and Nazareth 
Academy presented the original pageant, 
“ Freedom's Holy Light.” 

Mayor Samuel B. Dicker spoke. 

After a military drill given by the 
Our Lady of Mercy High 
formation of 


pupils of 
School, which 
Red Cross nurses, American flags and a 
living picture of Our Lady, Patroness of 
the United States, the colors were pre- 
sented and the audience joined in “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 


included a 


Other accomplishments in the war ef- 
fort by the diocesan schools include the 
formation of 64 Junior Red Cross units, 
collection of great amounts of salvage in- 
cluding 14,500 keys by the Blessed Sacra- 
ment School, 500 children 
farm work last fall and the introduction 
of preinduction and preaviation courses 


excused for 


and home economics study in connection 


with rationing, in some of the high 
schools. Religious activities include the. 
“adoption ” of a man from the parish in 
service by every child for whom the child 
prayer 


prays daily in a diocesan-wide 


front. 
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SCHOOLS URGED TO BUY JEEPS 


As a means of increasing interest in the 
purchase of war savings stamps and 
bonds through our schools, the Treasury 
Department has announced a jeep cam- 
paign. This activity is a feature of the 
Schools at War program for the year. 


The goal of the “ Jeep campaigns for 
this spring will be 10,000 jeeps. A new 
form of certificate for these awards is in 
preparation. It will feature a picture of 
a jeep, and the following wording: 


For service to the War Savings Program, 
through the successful completion of a 
Schools at War Jeep Campaign, this cita- 
tion is awarded to... 


The certificate will bear a facsimile sig- 
nature of Secretary Morgenthau, and is 
to be countersigned by the state admin- 
istrator. 


Rules for conducting a “ Jeep” cam- 
paign follow : 


1 For these campaigns $900 will be considered 
the cost of a jeep. 
Past jeep campaigns do not count for these 
certificates, except that 
Jeep campaigns already under way and 
scheduled to terminate after March 1, 1943, 
if they otherwise qualify under the rules, 
may be awarded the certificate. 
Certificates will be awarded only to those 
schools which have successfully conducted a 
campaign to finance the construction of a 
jeep through the sale of war bonds and 
stamps in the amount of $900. The goal 
must be higher than previous war savings 
sales averages over similar periods, but in 
any case not less than $900. 
Schools which qualify should send details 
of the campaign to Dr Arthur K. Getman, 
Associate Administrator, State Education 
Department, Albany, properly certified by 
their superintendent or principal. 





NAVY ABOLISHES AGENCY 


The Navy has abolished its liaison 
agency with the secondary schools, ac- 
cording to a letter from Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, chief of navy personnel, 
to Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education. 

The admiral announced that since the 
Navy Department has given wide pub- 
licity to the request that the high schools 
of the country make no basic changes in 
the secondary school program, except 
that boys planning to enter naval service 
include sound instruction in mathematics 
and physical sciences in their studies, the 
need for the agency has ended. 

A limited supply of the materials used 
by the agency may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education, and 
not from the Training Division of the 
Navy, as heretofore. 
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FORT SCHUYLER PUBLICIZED 


Fort Schuyler, the location of the New 
York State Maritime Academy, has been 
the subject of two illustrated articles 
printed in commercial house organs. 

The first article, “ Iron Men for Iron 
Ships,” deals with the fort and its activi- 
ties historically, but devotes at least half 
its space to the modern operations where 
men are trained as officers on merchant 


ships and where the Navy is training 
This article 


additional cadets of its own. 
appeared in The Lamp, published by the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The other report, appearing in Tele- 
phone Review, goes directly to the 
modern aspect of the site and tells some 
of the activities being undertaken for the 
war effort. 
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WOMEN IN STATE WAR INDUSTRIES 


(See picture on front cover) 


Women are playing an important role 
by supplying an increasingly greater 
number of workers for war industries in 
New York State. The battle for produc- 
tion on the home front is becoming more 
and more dependent upon women to 
replace men increasingly called into mili- 
tary service and to fill new jobs created 
by augmented war production. Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, recently announced that 
15,000,000 women are now working in 
industries and that 18,000,000 women 
will be employed by the end of 1943. 

Approximately 500,000 more women 
are needed in New York State alone — 
a tremendous increase when one considers 
that the 1940 census showed 5,530,192 
women in New York State, of whom 
1,704,850 were employed. It is safe to 
estimate that at present 50 per cent, or 
2,765,000 of the women in New York 
State are working. By the end of this 
year 3,265,000 will be needed for employ- 
ment—an increase of approximately 
93 per cent in three years. 

In New York State between July 1, 
1940, and January 31, 1943, 83,650 
women were trained in 162 training 
centers of the War Production Workers 
Program situated in strategic localities. 
The courses showing the highest enrol- 
ment of women are in the aviation manu- 
facturing trades, machine shop, inspection, 
tracing, light assembly, blueprint reading, 
welding and radio servicing. Classes are 
conducted so that almost every woman 
may avail herself of free training in the 
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field for which she is most fitted and at 
a time most convenient to her. Classes 
are conducted in the morning, afternoon 
and evening so that housewives, women 
employed in nonessential industries, high 
school and college girls may take training. 

A number of women throughout the 
State have indicated their desire to take 
training but can not, due to either lack 
of transportation facilities to training 
centers or home responsibilities. To off- 
set these difficulties, transportation is now 
being provided to training centers in 
near-by communities where training is 
not available in a trainee’s own com- 
munity. School buses are being provided 
or arrangements by directors of the 
training centers are being made with local 
rationing boards so that groups may 
obtain gasoline ration tickets for the use 
of private cars. Through the Lanham 
Act, funds are available for establishing 
nursery schools for preschool children 
where it is demonstrated that they are 
necessary to release mothers for war jobs. 
Also, many public schools are extending 
their facilities to care for children of 
school age. 

Placements in industry of women 
trained through the War Production 
Workers Program are exceeding those of 
men, according to reports of local direc- 
tors of the program. A release by the 
United States Office of Education states 
that in only three particulars do women 
fall below men workers: (1) They can 
not constantly lift as heavy loads as men 
can lift. (2) They do not endure heat 
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(3) They are more susceptible 
to certain poisonous substances. Employ- 
ers are anxious to hire trained women 
for they know that: (1) The breaking-in 
period of trained women is shorter be- 
cause they have had fundamental training. 
(2) Women have found through the 
training whether they can stand it phys- 
ically and whether they like it; hence 
when they report for a job they are ready 
to stick. (3) Women are free from 
military service; employers do not wish 


as well. 


to take men for several months and then 
have them leave to enter military service. 
(4) Women are showing that they can 
produce just as well as men except in 


the three instances stated above. They 





are apt to excel men in precision, con- 


scientiousness, interest in work and 
quickness on small operations. 

A great deal of time and effort is being 
spent in recruiting women to go into war 
industries. The State Education Depart- 
ment is working through local represen- 
tatives throughout the State in recruiting 
women. As a result the enrolment of 
women for January 1943 was four times 
that for January 1942. 
women are realizing the important posi- 
tion that they must take in order to bring 


war production up to its maximum peak, 


More and more 


according to the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, which collects data 
in this field. 





JOB OPPORTUNITIES AT ROME AIR DEPOT 


The Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers Program has inaugu- 
rated a new program in response to the 
urgent need for trained personnel in 
machine shop, aircraft engine mechanics 
and aircraft sheet metal to work at the 
Rome Air Depot at Rome. 

High school boys and girls in the last 
semester of their senior year who have 
accumulated sufficient credits to assure 
their graduation in June will be selected 
on the basis of submitted applications for 
training in their own community. Attend- 
ance will be for three hours a day after 
regular school hours, five days a week 
with a salary of 60 cents an hour or 
$9 a week. 

While the curriculum and study mate- 
rial will be supplied by the training 
officers of the Rome Air Depot, regular 
instructors and supervisors of the Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers Program in the locality will do 
the actual training. Machine shop, air- 
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craft engine mechanics and aircraft sheet 
the 
training which 


metal will be stressed to 
students for additional 
they will receive for approximately one 
month in the Depot Engineering School. 
Upon graduation from this school, the 


prepare 


trainee will be classified as a general 
meghanic’s helper with a basic salary of 
$1500 a year plus overtime. 

The Rome Air Depot offers full-time 
training at the depot for three months to 
those men and women, boys and girls 
over 16 years of age who have completed 
two or more years of high school, par- 
ticularly those who have completed or 
are in the process of completing voca- 
tional training in sheet metal, machine 
shop, engine mechanics or any training 
along During the 
training period at Rome, the trainee will 
receive a salary of $100 a month on the 
basis of a 40-hour week and upon gradu- 
ation from the Depot Engineering school 
will be classified as a mechanic’s helper 
at a salary of $1500 a year plus overtime. 


mechanical _ lines. 
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These opportunities, plus considerable 
room for advancement to those who dis- 
play ability and initiative, are offered to 
both male and female students over 
16 years of age. Men and boys will find 
this training of considerable assistance in 
obtaining assignment to the Air Corps 
upon induction into the armed forces. 
Women and girls are particularly desired 
since they are not subject to military 
service. 


For those students —graduates, “ quits” 


or postgraduates—-who are not of a 





mechanical nature and desire to pursue 
a business career, many job opportunities 
are available in the depot supply and 
headquarters administration. In depot 
supply the following jobs are open: 
storekeepers, warehouse clerks, shipping 
clerks, receiving clerks, file and record 
clerks, inventory clerks and many others. 
In headquarters administration there are 
openings for stenographers, typists, clerks 
and commercial students. These jobs 
start at about $1260 a year with consid- 
erable opportunity for advancement. 





STUDENTS MAKE TOOLS IN CLASSES 


Considerable success is reported in the 
production of tools and items of shop 
equipment in connection with the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. Realizing the im- 
portance of having trainees on _ this 
program familiar with production prac- 
tices and procedures as found in war 
industries, many of the training centers 
throughout the State are incorporating 
production practices in their training 
program. 

Trainees are given an opportunity to 
obtain repetitive training on jobs similar 
to those found in industry. The neces- 
sity of training persons for specific jobs 
or operations in a comparatively short 
time makes this type of training impera- 
tive, according to the Bureau of Industrial 
and Technical Education. In addition to 
the desirable training aspects, small tools, 
machines and shop equipment are pro- 
duced which are found of real value in 
expanding further the facilities of the 
shops used as training centers. Some of 
the more common tools and equipment 
produced are drill presses, bench vises, 
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milling machine vises, milling cutters, 
reamers, sheet metal brakes, surface 
plates and surface gauges. 

The items produced, in addition to 
being distributed to the school shops 
throughout the State to augment their 
training facilities, are also being sent to 
Navy yards, arsenals and torpedo sta- 
tions, where they are reported most 
satisfactory and, at the same time, are 
reducing many hours of production effort 
that would be required should these items 
have to be purchased on the open market. 
The quality of the items produced is held 
to industrial standards. 

The production practices developed on 
the Program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers is having a 
direct effect on the training and type of 
jobs selected in the regular trade and 
technical schools throughout the State, 
the Bureau adds. The opportunity for 
youth in trade training to work on pro- 
duction jobs rather than a single or 
abstract job has been found to have a 
most beneficial effect. 
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FARMINGDALE STEPS UP WAR PROGRAM 


All efforts and activities at the New 
York State Institute of Agriculture on 
Long Island at Farmingdale have been 
intensified as a result of the war effort 
and the needs growing out of it. While 
the normal student enrolment in full-time 
courses of 350 has shrunk to 235 and 
may be stabilized at 175, the institute has 
compensated for this loss in many ways. 

From 80 to 100 persons, mostly women, 
are being trained in sheet metal work and 
inspection for Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, under the direction of the head 
of the rural engineering department. 
Eight-week courses in poultry, gardening, 
dairying and general farming are being 
offered. Four-week part-time courses in 
cooperation with the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services are given. 

The institute on January 18th began 
a course four to eight weeks in length in 
preparing women for employment on 
farms. This will be continued beyond 
June, if the need persists. 

A substantial part in the Victory 
Garden movement is being taken by the 
institute through Carl Wedell, head of 
the school of horticulture, who is serving 


as executive secretary of the Greater 
New York Victory Garden Council and 
as coordinator in the Boroughs of Rich- 
mond and the Bronx on a full-time basis, 

Groups of selected high school pupils 
associated with the Voluntary Land 
Corps have been attending the institute 
from Friday afternoons until Sunday 
afternoons to learn all kinds of farm 
activity. It is expected that 1000 pupils 
will be so trained by the end of spring. 
Many adults are going to the institute, 
also, to prepare themselves for later 
farming activities. 

The annual country life program held 
this year on February 26th and 27th was 
modified to treat subjects of current im- 
portance and more than 2000 attended 
despite gasoline rationing and the dimout. 
Meanwhile the usual program of exten- 
sion service moves forward and _ the 
institute continues its farm operations 
and the development of its new project, 
Stony Kill Farms at Fishkill, which is 
designed to serve as a center for emer- 
gency food production activities in the 
Hudson valley. 





RURAL WAR PRODUCTION COURSES GROW 


Vocational instruction intended to im- 
prove the competence of out-of-school 
persons to meet the impending food short- 
ages has been widely organized through- 
out the State under the Rural War Pro- 
duction Training Program. 

Specialized courses in the repair, 
operation and adjustment of tractors, 
automotive equipment and farm machin- 
ery and courses in the production of milk, 
eggs, poultry products, commercial vege- 
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tables and fruit, and special units in the 
production and conservation of food for 
farm families are being undertaken as 
valuable contributions to the war effort. 
At present, 566 courses in these fields 
have been organized in 251 high school 
departments of vocational agriculture. A 
total of 5151 persons are enrolled. 

The enrolment by individual courses is 
as follows: repair and adjustment of 
automotive equipment and farm machin- 
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ery, 2854; increasing milk production, 
1283 ; increasing poultry production, 660 ; 
increasing vegetable production, 159; the 
production and conservation of food for 
farm families, 137, and special courses 
for training farm laborers, 58. Of this 
number, 1448 persons completed instruc- 
tion as of March Ist and are now actively 
engaged in food production. 


Commenting on the year’s effort in the 
Rural War Production Training services, 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assistant Director 
for Defense Training in charge of these 
courses, declared that the state-wide inter- 
est on the part of young farmers in these 
training opportunities has been most 
encouraging. Continuing he said: 

It is gratifying to note that the enrolment of 
3297 persons in the commodity production 
courses represents an attendance greater than all 
the North Atlantic states combined. In the 
maintenance of the farm machinery repair 
courses, it is planned to continue the training 
facilities during the entire production season 
and to make available the shop facilities and 





Repairing a Mowing Machine in the 
Rural War Production Training 
Program at Genoa 


the training personnel to assist farmers in 
emergency repair work during the growing 
season. 





VICTORY GARDEN 


Superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of secondary schools were recently 
informed by Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education, of the points in the various 
syllabuses prepared by the State Educa- 
tion Department bearing on gardening 
and how these might be applied in 
developing a complete Victory Garden 
program. The bulletin was prepared by 
George K. Stone, supervisor in the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, with 
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STUDIES OUTLINED 


the cooperation of Ellis L. Manning, state 
supervisor of science. Mr Stone recently 
spoke on Victory Gardens in a broadcast 
over radio station WGY. 


——O———_ 


G. Samuel Bohlin has been promoted to 
Chief of the Bureau of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the State Education Depart- 
ment. He has been acting in this capacity 
since the death of Dr Riley M. Little, 
former Chief, in 1939. 
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VILLAGES SPEED VICTORY GARDENING 


As early as 1917 the boards of educa- 
tion at Fredonia and Dunkirk employed 
jointly a supervisor of school gardening 
in order to provide needed food in World 
War I. In subsequent years the garden- 
ing activities of pupils created such wide- 
spread interest that systematic instruction 
and supervision were continued. 

As a result of this tested experience in 
school and community gardening under 
the instructorship of Milton Schafer for 
the entire 26-year period, these schools 
are now able to organize an “all-out” 
effort for the 1943 Victory Garden 
program. 

Commenting on the work in _ these 
schools, Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
said: 

With the exception of the school systems in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles, the school garden 
program at Fredonia and Dunkirk constitutes 
the most effective service to pupils that I have 
discovered anywhere in America in this field. 
The school officials have been far-sighted in 
utilizing the work experience of pupils both in 
home gardens and in school gardens and in 
vitalizing the school program through the 
interest of young people in growing food for 
themselves and their families. 

Instruction begins in these schools in 
the fourth grade and continues through 
the high school with emphasis on the 
use of the land available for gardening 
at the homes of pupils as well as land 
owned by the boards of education. The 
community garden, usually located near 
the school from which pupils enrol, is 
plowed, fitted and fertilized at the 
expense of the board of education. Each 
pupil is assigned a plot approximately 
15 by 20 feet. Pupils furnish their own 
seed and are responsible for maintaining 
the production requirements throughout 
the season. Systematic instruction is 
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conducted and demonstrations are given 
at scheduled intervals for all pupil 
gardeners during the school year. A spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on correlating the 
teaching of science in all grades with the 
practical problems of gardening. During 
the growing season Mr _ Schafer is 
responsible for the personal supervision 
and guidance of the pupils. 

After the crops have been harvested, 
special exhibits and fairs are arranged in 
cooperation with local organizations with 
appropriate prizes for excellence of 
products. 

In discussing the Victory Garden pro- 
gram for 1943, Mr Schafer said in part: 

Our boys and girls with their Victory Gar- 
dens are on a full-time war basis. Of course, 
there are many new gardeners, but the majority 
of our pupils are planning to capitalize on their 
earlier experience in getting maximum produc- 
tion from the good land available to them. 
Our pupils have established the motto that 
every pound of vegetables which they grow 
releases a pound of food from somewhere else 
for our fighting men. We are getting magnifi- 
cent support both from the school officials and 
from our community organizations. In the 
gardening instruction we have set up some very 
practical objectives which keep the interest and 
activities of pupils well centered in getting 
maximum food and in creating maximum 
interest in using growing things as a means of 
learning. 


SEEK WAR WORK 


A survey of women who wish to enrol 
in war production training classes shows 
7360 women who would enrol if their 
children from two to 14 years of age 
could receive day care. It is estimated 
that the number of these children needing 
care is approximately 15,000. 
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Regents credit for a work-earn-learn 
program in business education has been 
announced by Clinton A. Reed, Chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education, to 
speed the entry of competent young 
workers into stores and offices which are 
suffering from an acute shortage of per- 
sonnel due to the war effort. 

The work-experience program has for 
its objectives the more rapid development 
of vocationally competent office and store 
workers, encouragement of pupils to 
remain in school, assistance to pupils in 
finding opportunities leading to employ- 
ment after graduation and contribution 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
by replacing workers who have entered 
military service or are now employed in 
war industries. 

A full Regents credit will be given to 
those pupils who put in 15 hours a week 
in office work during the school year, 
working before or after school and on 
A half credit will be given 
for such work for one semester. The 


Saturdays. 


pupils are expected to receive the stand- 


REGENTS CREDIT FOR OFFICE WORK 


ard rate of pay for beginners in their own 
localities. 

Schools inaugurating the program will 
receive funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment to compensate teachers and super- 
visors who must be appointed to guide 
the program and assure the pupils of 
decent, healthful surroundings in the 
offices and stores which engage them and 
to provide that there shall be no ex- 
ploitation of youthful workers and that 
the pupils learn well as they earn. 

Pupils, to receive the Regents credit, 
must also study for at least two periods 
each day in any of the following 12th 
year subjects: office practice, secretarial 
practice, bookkeeping and retail selling, 
or one period in office practice, secretar- 
ial practice, transcription or bookkeeping 
and one period in business law, short- 
hand, business arithmetic or bookkeeping. 
Pupils to be selected for this work-earn- 
learn program are to be chosen on the 
basis of satisfactory school grades in busi- 
ness and academic subjects, proper age 
and good health and satisfactory person- 
ality ratings. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS TYPEWRITERS 


Release of at least 25 per cent of school 
typewriters to the armed forces is the 
latest announced goal of the Federal 
Government in its campaign to round up 


“ 


these machines for the “ pool ” created to 
offset the stoppage of their production. 
A total of 100,000 is the aim of the drive, 
with schools, business, industry, govern- 
ment and others contributing. 

The decision as to the sale of type- 


Writers in schools to the Government for 
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this pool rests entirely with the local 
boards of education. Determination of 
how many can be spared without decreas- 
ing the training of typists needed in the 
war effort is also a local matter. The 
original plan suggested that the training 
of typists, who would make the practice 
their vocation, was not to be interrupted 
nor reduced by the campaign. It was 
also suggested that it might be necessary, 
to meet the demands, to discontinue for 
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the duration of the war the teaching of 
typing for personal use and prevocational 
work in the junior high schools and first 
year of senior high schools. Teaching 
typing for college preparatory pupils and 
other nonbusiness pupils might also be 
dropped for the duration to permit the 
roundup of machines needed for the war 
effort. 

Latest information available to the 
State Education Department is to the 
effect that all the typewriters surrendered 
through the channels set up for this pur- 
pose will be used by the armed forces and 
will not be put into a commercial pool 
from which private users might obtain 
them. 

The procedure for turning over the 
machines includes having a dealer author- 
ized by the United States Treasury 
Department examine and appraise the 





The dealer pays for each 
machine according to a set schedule of 
The machines are cleaned and 
made a part 
of the pool from which the Army, Navy 


typewriters. 


prices. 
repaired. Boxed, they are 
or Marine Corps can draw for use any- 
where in the world and in any part of the 
respective services. 

The Federal Government agencies have 
formed their own pool from which the 
purely governmental needs are being met. 

Schools in New York State have 
already contributed to the pool, especially 
in Utica, Schenectady, Buffalo and in the 
counties of Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk. Private business schools and 
Catholic schools have already released 
several hundred typewriters. The State 
Government, under Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey’s direction, is inventorying all 
typewriters with a similar object in view. 





SCHOOLS MARCH ACROSS AIR 


Several schools in the central part of 
the State are collaborating in presenting 
a weekly radio broadcast over station 
WIXB in Utica, known as “ Schools on 
the March.” It is a panel discussion by 
several principals of the activities of the 
schools in the war effort. 

The following principals participate: 
Leon H. Westfall, New Hartford High 
School; Mary E. Daly, Chadwicks High 
School; Frederick A. DuBois, Whites- 
boro Central School; Tobias J. Collins, 
Oriskany Central School, and William J. 
Quinn, New York Mills High School. 
Elwin S. Shoemaker, superintendent of 
the first supervisory district of Oneida 
county, serves as discussion leader. 
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Guests invited to participate include 
teachers, pupils, people connected with 
the specific topics and other educators. 
Mr Quinn, program chairman, reports an 
enthusiastic response on the part of 
listeners and believes the program is an 
excellent medium for keeping the public 
informed of the methods by which the 
schools serve in the war effort. 


Dr Wayne W. Soper has been pro- 
moted to Chief of the Bureau of Statistical 
Services in the State Education Depart- 
ment. He has been acting in this capacity. 
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ATTENDANCE ANALYSIS SHOWS TRENDS 


A basis for knowing what the expec- 
tancy of school attendance should be is 
offered to state and local administrators 
of school attendance in an analysis of 
school attendance announced by George 
E. Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Guidance. It is presented also as reveal- 
ing trends that lead to a further study of 
attendance problems. 

Following are some items from the 
analysis showing comparative figures for 
the past three years: 


absence from school that can be accounted for 
only as nonlegal absence since a pupil’s attend- 
ance record can not be terminated untll such 
certificate has been issued. 

B Many city youth answered the call to assist 
in farm work during the summer. When 
school opened in September, seasonal work was 
at its height and in some cases pupils delayed 
their returning to school while their employers 
were searching for other helpers. 

2 Home conditions 

A The emotional upset of pupils in homes 
where fathers and brothers are leaving, or have 
left, for war services results at times in boys 








| HALF-DAYS 





. NONLEGAL TARDINESS 
SCHOOL YEAR japon ABSENCE PER 1000 
, ” PER 1000 PUPILS 
PUPILS 
TN sitet acnssdeseendaaiided | 1939-40 | 94.81 687* 1 039* 
1940-41 | 94.47 730* 1 177* 
| 1941-42 | 93.70 | 823* | 1 111+ 
} | 
Ne ito. tsaehdiacinenaatael 1939-40 | 94.59 | 1061 | 945 
| 1940-41 | 94.11 | 1 084 | 971 
| 1941-42 | 94.60 | 801 787 








* Does not include New York City. 


One question raised by the analysis is: 
What are the factors contributing to the 
ever-increasing number of nonlegal ab- 
sences in cities, as shown in the table? 
A study of conditions over the State 
leads to the belief that the following are 
outstanding reasons for this growth of 
nonlegal absences : 

1 Employment of minors 

A Increase of work opportunities has doubled, 
in this three-year period, the number of employ- 
ment certificates issued to minors. In many 
instances the time spent in securing a job and 
in securing an employment certificate requires 
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and girls being unfit for school work. Also, 
when members of the family are leaving from 
induction centers pupil absences occur because 
they want to wave that last good-by. 


B Absence of fathers and older brothers 
often places added responsibility on pupils in 
school and absence from school results. 

C The absence from home of fathers re- 
moves the directive force for boys in many 
homes and they take advantage of this laxity 
by absenting themselves from school. 

D In the ranks of women now employed in 
essential war industries are many mothers and 
consequently established family life is disrupted. 
When such mothers have children of school age 
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there is an inevitable amount of absence from 
school and an increase in truancy, leading to 
dilinquency. 
3 School conditions 

A Transportation problems have also affected 
the school attendance. Schools situated near 
industrial centers have been required to change 
the hours of the school day so that buses may 
carry factory workers. This often necessitates 
children’s leaving home earlier than heretofore 
and “ missed the bus” is an excuse that grows 
in frequency. 


B With the teacher shortage prevailing the 
holding power of the school is breaking down. 
One of the best controls over regular attend- 
ance is the interest developed by teachers who 
understand and girls. When a _ pupil 
during a semester has three teachers in one 
subject, it is not possible to establish good 
some instances 
hiring 


boys 


rapport in the classroom. In 
teacher shortage has resulted in 
efficient teachers and this makes it difficult for 
an administrator to build a strong school organ- 
Irregularities in school procedures are 


less 


ization. 
always reflected in the attendance picture. 

C It has always been held that promptness 
of investigation is the keynote to good 
attendance. To conserve tires and gas some 
attendance supervisors are not making as many 
calls as heretofore. 

Although nonlegal absence in cities shot 
upward at a constantly increasing rate 
during the past three years, in villages 
having superintendents of schools, on the 
other hand, the analysis shows nonlegal 
absence to be considerably less than last 
Quoting from the analysis, the 
found in the 


year. 
causes for this may be 
following : 

1 Lack of defense industries in these areas 


in comparison with the large number in cities. 


2 The villages, being nearer to the farming 
areas, carry a large number of rural non- 
resident pupils in their schools. In former 
years when these pupils were absent to assist 
with farm work, the absence was reported as 
nonlegal. Last year, legislation was enacted 
setting up plans under which pupils could be 
released for farm work. This had a tendency 
to reduce the number of nonlegal absences. 
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3 A greatly restricted use of automobiles has 
tended to lessen trips to the near-by cities for 
shopping, entertainment etc. 

4 Although we have no way of checking any 
correlation in the following facts and _ their 
effect on attendance, it is interesting to note 
that tmproved attendance service may be one 
of the causes for improved attendance. Within 
the past two years approximately one-third of 
the villages of the State have employed attend- 
ance supervisors with some professional train- 
ing for this work. The analysis of attendance 
for individual villages indicates that in the 
majority of these villages having attendance in 
charge of people who have studied for this 
field of work, nonlegal absence has decreased 
In some instances improved service does result 
the first year in a greater number of absences 
being classified as nonlegal. Another inter- 
esting fact in the analysis is that in another 
third, representing villages employing attend- 
ance supervisors who have had no professional 
training for this 
increased last year, even though the median 
for all villages in the State was less than in 


service, nonlegal absence 


the previous year. 
A copy of the analysis of attendance 
for 1941-42 has been mailed to each city 


superintendent of schools. 


and village 
Included with this is the local record for 
the past three years so that superintend- 
ents local records with 
state figures. 


will appreciate receiving statements of 


may compare 


The Bureau of Guidance 


any studies made showing either condi- 
tions affecting regular attendance or plans 
part, adverse 


devised to overcome, in 


conditions. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 

National Boys and Girls Week has 
been set for April 24th to May Ist, with 
“Learning the Ways of Democracy ” as 
its theme. The national committee 
stresses that never during the past 23 
years has the welfare of youth been in 
greater danger than it is today. 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE REPAIRS 


the approval of the voters of the district 


During these times school districts are 
required to delay some major repair and 
replacement projects until the end of the 
war. At the same time, districts are 
finding it necessary to increase expendi- 
tures to meet the rising cost of supplies 
and the demand for higher salaries and 
wages. This latter situation may offset 
any reduction in expenditures brought 
about by not carrying out needed repairs 
or replacements. This means in theory, 
at least, that districts will spend approxi- 
mately the same amount of money annu- 
ally but will not repair and replace as in 
the past. According to M. G. Osborne, 
Chief of the Bureau of Field Services, 
this is the condition in numerous districts 
throughout the State. 

Because of this peculiar situation, what 
should districts do now which will help 
them after the war? One thing seems 
evident, says Mr Osborne. They should 
still accumulate a balance to have avail- 
able when repairs and replacements must 
and can be made. The balance will also 
help in meeting the decline in tax paying 
ability which is almost certain to confront 
districts after the war. If the future 
needs of a district warrant the accumu- 
lation of a balance, action should be taken 
at the coming annual school district 
meeting in May or July. It should not 
be delayed any longer, because during 
these times the income of individuals is 
on the increase and, as a result, tax 
paying ability is greater. 

Mr Osborne issues one word of 
warning. Any surplus or balance ac- 
cumulated in a school district must have 
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who have been assembled in a regularly 
called meeting and whose attention has 
been called to the fact that it is the plan 
of the board of education to accumulate 
a “rainy day” balance. This balance 
must not be expended during the year 
and, therefore, must be on hand at the 
end of the year. It also must be reap- 
propriated by the voters of the district 
each year, and only on their approval can 
it be used in lowering the tax levy or 
expended for the repairs and replace- 
ments for which it has been accumulated. 
It is important that the accumulated bal- 
ance shall not exceed the future needs for 
repairs and replacements. Definite plans 
should be made by boards of education 
which will indicate the purpose for which 
the money will eventually be expended. 
In the event that certain districts feel that 
repairs will not be needed in the next few 
years, it will undoubtedly be advisable 
not to accumulate such a balance. 

Mr Osborne wishes to call attention to 
the budget forms which his Bureau sup- 
plies to all school districts of the State. 
Provision is made on these forms for the 
approval of a balance or surplus at the 
end of the year provided it is voted by the 
voters of the district. 


———_)- — 


Dr Louis Marks, for 46 years a mem- 
ber of the New York City school system 
and for the past 21 years a member of 
the system’s board of examiners, died 
March 26th in a New York City hospital 
at the age of 66 years. 
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Adult Education 





COMMUNITY COUNCILS, INSTITUTES INCREASE 


Cities and villages in the State are 
showing increasing interest in community 
planning and in the organization of com- 
munity councils to represent all groups 
and agencies and to plan to meet the 
many new problems affecting the com- 
munity that are arising now and that are 
expected after the war. Aid in such 
organization is being given by the Bureau 
of Adult Education. 

Salamanca, under the leadership of 
Superintendent Richard Jensen, is an 
example of the trend. Recently, two 
service clubs met jointly, agreed upon the 
plan and unanimously asked the superin- 
tendent of schools to call the representa- 
tives of all groups together. 

The other form of today’s trend is that 
of one-day institutes as a big factor in 
the forum and discussion program of the 
community. In Glens Falls within the 
past few months 350 persons, instead of 
the 200 for whom plans had been made, 
met in answer to the invitation of 40 


citizens chosen as representative of all 
the social groups. They talked together 
and in groups from 2 o'clock until 10. 
Harold Long of the high school staff, 
backed by the principal and superin- 
tendent, was the chief organizer. 

In Middletown, Superintendent Carl V. 
Warren conferred with the three service 
clubs and the principal women’s groups, 
who in turn called on all the community’s 
organizations to support the first forum. 
Sixty-one organizations came into an 
active, unified council, and 800 citizens 
greeted the panel that discussed Middle- 
town’s war problems in a demonstration 
discussion, led by the Bureau’s represen- 
tative, LeRoy E. Bowman. 

Many of the older forum groups are 
expanding or reorganizing to become 
community in nature. Not only do indi- 
viduals grow in understanding, but 
communities experience a surge of true 
democracy as their various units join 
together in such common projects. 





AMERICANIZATION 


The night shifts of wartime employ- 
ment and home responsibilities have 
reduced attendance at many evening 
schools. Classes for the foreign-born 
have been similarly affected. When 
Utica’s school officials counted up replies 
to the state-federal letter sent to all the 
city’s aliens, they discovered many aliens 
who wanted aid and instruction for their 
naturalization but were unable to come to 
the regular night classes operating in 
three of the public schools. 
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CLASSES IN UTICA 


With the assistance of the Bureau of 
Adult Education, plans were set up 
whereby the Citizens’ Bureau of the 
Americanization Council and the board 
of education jointly sponsored day classes 
for foreign-born adults. The board gave 
its buildings for the classes and_ the 
Citizens’ Bureau enrolled and assigned 
volunteer leaders. These were former 
teachers recruited through the help of the 
Utica War Council and were trained by 
the Bureau of Adult Education. Pub- 
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licity, jointly conducted by the public 
schools and the Citizens’ Bureau, con- 
sisted of posters, letters, notice cards, 
radio and newspaper items. 

The original registration at six centers 
when work began on January 15th was 
97; this number has grown to 130, with 
11 classes held at seven centers. Several 
newly naturalized citizens were enrolled, 
but the great majority were aliens. 


The leaders in this cooperative effort 
were Andrew J. Burdick, superintendent 
of schools; Horace B. Griffiths, assistant 
superintendent, and Frederick W. Kin- 
caid jr, director of the Citizens’ Bureau. 
Representing the State Education Depart- 
ment were Caroline A. Whipple, Chief of 
the Bureau of Adult Education, and 
Burritt C. Harrington, a supervisor of 
the Bureau. 





CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 

Mrs Rosa Rudami Fox, supervisor in 
the Bureau of Adult Education, has been 
holding conferences with community 
leaders of Italian origin in several of the 
larger cities in the State in an effort to 
gain their cooperation and interest in a 


program of education for those in their 


nationality group who have not yet 
become American citizens. In Buffalo, 
as a result of Mrs Fox’s effort, the Fed- 
eration of Italian Societies appointed a 
Community Service League to assist 
persons of Italian origin in their wartime 
activities, and an educational committee 
was set up to encourage and assist aliens 
toward citizenship. 

Dr Homer Kempfer, the Bureau’s 
representative in the western part of the 
State, is following up Mrs Fox’s work 
by giving instruction in naturalization 
procedure to volunteer “ aids ” from these 
organizations who will serve aliens and 
others in parish neighborhoods. Often it 
is found to be an advantage to have 
“aids” who can speak the native lan- 
guage of those applying for help, for 
naturalization procedure sounds rather 
complicated to some of these men and 


women of very limited education. 
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ROME ADULT COUNCIL 


Under the joint leadership of Superin- 
tendent George R. Staley and representa- 
tives of the principal industries, including 
both labor and management, a 
was recently organized in Rome to serve 
as a coordinating agency for all local 
adult education and and 
attempt to fill, community needs. 


council 


to discover, 


The organization meeting, which was 
representative of community leadership, 
concluded from a preliminary study that 
a great need for classes was felt by both 
commercial and industrial workers and 
a questionnaire study is now proceeding 
to learn the areas in which study is 
desired. This form of community initia- 
tive and cooperation has been strongly 
urged by the Bureau of Adult Education 
as of particular importance in cities where 
the war effort is intense and community 
leadership is apt to be overworked. 

Burritt C. Harrington represented the 
Bureau of Adult Education in the initial 


stages of the organization. 
—_—-O-—  - 


Burritt C. Harrington, senior educa- 
tion supervisor in adult education, has 
resigned. 
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Ambulance Presented to the Army by New York City Evening Elementary Schools. 





Standing, 


Left to Right, Are: Lieutenant Phelps Phelps of the Army; Mrs Anna Ortner, Secretary, 
Evening Adult Students’ Association; Perry L. Schneider, Assistant to the Director of 
tvening Schools,and Mrs Lucy Nigro, President, Evening Adult Students’ Association 


ADULT STUDENTS HONOR EDUCATORS 


Medallions for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of adult education were 
presented this year to Dr John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and Caroline A. Whipple, 
Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Education Department, by the New 
York City evening students. 
Presentation of such 
annual event among these students. 

The 1943 award to Doctor Studebaker 
was for his efforts in the national field of 
adult education and that to Miss Whipple 
for her contributions in New York. 


school 
medallions is an 
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An ambulance was presented to the 
Army on February 18th during the cele- 
bration of Brotherhood Week. Exercises 
were held in the presence of 1200 students 
by the Evening Adult Students’ Associ- 
ation at Washington Irving High School, 
under the chairmanship of Perry L. 
Schneider, assistant to the director of 
New York City evening schools. The 
printed program pictured the ambulance 
and a citation of gratitude from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau jr. Lieutenant Phelps Phelps ac- 
cepted the gift for the Army. 
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REGENTS RECEIVE RESEARCH REPORTS 


A report on the experiment in devel- 
oping and using phonograph records as 
an aid to learning in rural elementary 
schools, submitted to the Board of 
Regents at its February meeting, was one 


of three research reports made recently 


by the Office of Research of the State 


Education Department. 
The 


was carried on through a grant of $19,000 


phonograph record experiment 
obtained by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning of the National Re- 
search Council from the Carnegie Cor- 
The material was recorded on 
100 


The records were planned 


poration. 
38 master records, of which each 
were made. 
for use im the study of environment, 
English and regional areas. 

The report of the experiment is in two 
parts, Phonograph Records as an Aid to 
Learning; Manual for Teachers and 
Supervisors, and Phonograph Records as 
an Aid to Learning; a Technical Report. 
The first has been published in book form 
and a copy of the second has been typed, 
bound and filed in the State Library at 
Albany. 

The report of another research program 
has also been published by the State 
Education Department, under the title: 
A Study of Pupils in New York’s Rural 
Secondary Schools; Project 2, Influence 
Overageness at 
This 


Morrison, 


of Underageness and 
Entrance to Eighth Grade. 
prepared by Dr J. Cayce 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
and Dr Wayne W. Soper, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistical Services. 


was 
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Some of the conclusions of the project 
are that underage children succeed quite 
as well as those entering the eighth grade 
at the age of 12 or 13 and the younger 
group tended to complete a higher grade, 
a larger percentage was graduated, it had 
a smaller percentage of failures and it 
was more active in extracurricular under- 
takings. Children in this were 
also found to be more socially acceptable 
The 


reverse of these conditions was indicated 


group 
and happier in their school work. 
among children of from 15 to 20 years old 


The 


shows certain relations between economic 


entering the eighth grade. report 


status and school success. 


Other conclusions were that the school 
needs a knowledge of the child's back- 
ground in order to adapt its instruction 
to the child’s needs and that it is 
portant for the school to anticipate the 


im- 


probability of failure in the child in order 
to avoid it. The report also indicates 
that attendance in the eighth grade of 
small rural schools deters many children 
from obtaining a high school education, 
as compared to children attending the 
same grade in a central rural school. 
The report closes with suggestions for 
the guidance of schools 
five-year study of the 
rural secondary schools 


engaged in the 
adjustments of 
to the needs of 
youth. 

The third report deals with The Work 
of the School Psychologist and is the 
work of Dr Ethel L. Cornell, research 
assistant in the Division of Research. 
This report, which has been published by 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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SEAMANSHIP TRAINING CORPS SPREADS 


A sea service training course has been 
organized in the New York City region 
for High School Victory Corps boys and 
is designed for use on a national basis 
wherever water facilities are available 
and there are enough interested, com- 
petent yachtsmen who will volunteer to 
give the course. Courses are already 
under way in the Seamanship Training 
Corps at Long Island having 
started at Oyster Bay. 

Plans are under way in the Albany 
region for a similar undertaking and it 
is expected that other upstate areas will 
take up the movement as an aid in pre- 
induction training of youth with a yen 
for the sea. 

Trained yachtsmen organized the pro- 
gram independently of any governmental 
or educational unit, but won quick 


ports, 


support for their work from the New 
York City educational authorities and 
from the Navy and War Shipping 
Administration. 

The 
training in: names and terms; types of 
knots, 
regulations and equipment; rules of the 


course as organized includes 


boats ; bends, hitches, splices; 
road, rights of way; lights for vessels; 


buoys and lighthouses; anchors and 
anchoring ; charts, the compass ; compass 
errors; steering; small boat handling; 
handling under various sea conditions; 
seamanship hints; theory of sailing; boat 
handling in fog; piloting instruments; 
simple piloting ; signaling ; special signals; 
radio ; weather, and safety at sea. A text- 
book has been published incorporating 


these subjects. 





JUNIOR HISTORIANS FORM CHAPTERS 


Eleven junior chapters of the New 
York State Historical Association have 
been organized to date in the association’s 
campaign to extend its membership to the 
junior and senior high school pupils of 
the State. 

In order of their formation, these chap- 
ters are North Tarrytown, Jefferson 
Central School, Goshen Central School, 
Wheelerville Central School of Caroga 
Lake, Columbia High School of East 
Greenbush, Bolivar Central School, Par- 
ley Coburn Junior High School of Elmira, 
Walden Public School, Cooperstown 
High School, Catskill Public Schools, and 
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Cortland High School. Members of 
these chapters receive The Yorker, the 
association’s magazine for the schools, at 
a reduced rate. 

Chapters must consist of at least five 
students under adult sponsorship, and 
any teacher interested in forming such a 
chapter is invited to write to the associ- 
ation’s director, Clifford L. Lord, at 
Cooperstown. 

The chapters at North Tarrytown and 
at East Greenbush are described as par- 
ticularly active. The former, under the 
sponsorship of Mrs Alice M. Runyon, 


meets on alternate weeks. Meetings, 
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which are always opened with a ritual 
including the pledge of allegiance and the 
American’s Creed, give opportunities for 
reading and writing papers, as well as 
open discussion. A paper in The Yorker 
on the Old Dutch Church at Tarrytown, 
referred to in Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 


Hollow, has already come out of these 
meetings. 
Sponsored by E. 
East Greenbush group, the largest chap- 
ter numerically, has also been active. 
In the February Yorker they report on a 


Helen Gardner, the 


pilgrimage to “ Citizen ” Genet’s grave. 


SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS LISTED 


The attention of social studies teachers 
is called to the following materials, which 
have recently been received by the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, Division of 
Secondary Education: 

New York — The State and Its Government, 
Seward Salisbury. Oxford Book Com- 
pany, 222 Fourth avenue, New York City. 
35c 

A Handbook of War Savings School Assem- 
bly Programs. Education Section, War 
Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Free 


Teachers Handbook on OPA’S Wartime 
Economic Program, Department of Infor- 
mation, O. P. A., Washington, D. C. Free 


China’s Gifts to the West, Derk Bodde. 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 35c 


Educational Materials on the Orient, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 221 W. 
57th street, New York City. 35c 


The People of China. 30c 

What To Read about China. 10c 

What To Read about India. 10c 

General Bibliography on the Near East. 20c 

East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
street, New York City 

Britain, monthly bulletin. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller plaza, New 
York City. $1 a year 

America’s Battlefronts, Headline Book. 
Foreign Policy Association. Silver Bur- 
dett Company (distributor). 25c 
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Alaska Comes of Age, Julius Edelstein. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d 
street, New York City. 15c 

America in World War II, 
Background Facts. 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 15c 

Education for Democratic Survival, Walter 
Myer and Clay Coss. (Contains an ex- 
tensive annotated bibliography on present 
day problems.) Civic Education Service, 
744 Jackson place, Washington, D. C. 
$1.50 

Bibliography on Postwar Reconstruction, 
Division of Research, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. Free 

Pamphleteer Monthly, Guide to free and 
inexpensive material. Pamphlet Distribu- 
ting Company, 313 W. 35th street, New 
York City. 


Maps and 


American Education 


$1 a year 


—_)-—-——_——_- 


WAR DIPLOMAS 
(Concluded from page 289) 
are authorized to accept 
diplomas as evidence of high 
graduation equivalent to the 

Regents diploma. 

Through these two methods, the Board 
of Regents hopes to remove any possible 
penalty of an educational nature from 
those pupils who go on the farms to help 
meet the critical labor shortage affecting 
agriculture in New York State as a result 
of the war effort. 


these 
school 
regular 


sities 





C. A. A. ANNOUNCES EXAMINATIONS 


Special study references in preflight 
aeronautics and blanks upon which to 
request private pilot written examination 
of pupils in high school preflight aero- 
nautics courses were sent recently to the 
high school principals of the State by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The purpose of the study references is 
to show the exact extent of the informa- 
tion upon which the examinations will be 
based, according to the C.A.A. Page 
references in seven textbooks are given 
in: general servicing and operation of 
aircraft, meteorology, navigation and civil 
air regulations, knowledge of all four of 
which leads to a private pilot license, 
after the requisite number of hours have 


been spent in the air. It is pointed out 
that an understanding of the use of a 
protractor in measuring angles accurately 
is the extent of the required knowledge 
in geometry, that most of the mathematics 
is confined to arithmetic and that the 
navigation requirements for pupils in this 
group go no further than the principles 
and application of dead reckoning. 

The requests for examination must be 
filed not later than 30 days preceding the 
dates in January, May, June or Septem- 
ber on which the examination is to be 
given. The request is confined to one 
side of a sheet of paper and is to be 


submitted only in duplicate. 





EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES 


Intensive work on Lanham requests by 
the joint staffs of the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education and 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
assisted by Dr Theodore Wenzl of the 
Division of Finance, has resulted in the 
completion of requests from 24 communi- 
These requests include provision 
from a program of extended school 
services for approximately 2900 children 
from two to five years old (inclusive) 
and 2500 children from six to 14 years 
old (inclusive). The sum of money 
requested under Lanham Act funds totals 
approximately one million dollars, with 
an additional $550,000 contributed as 
food fees by parents and $275,000 as the 
estimated value of contributed services. 

The average per capita cost of Lanham 
funds requested is $262.17 for the two 
to five-year-old children and $101.47 for 
the six to 14-year-old children. 


ties. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH MEETING 

The executive board of the American 
Public Health Association announces that 
the association will sponsor a three-day 
Wartime Public Health Conference in 
New York City, October 12th—14th. The 
72d annual business meeting of the asso- 
ciation is scheduled at the same time. 
The program will be devoted exclusively 
to wartime emergency problems as they 
affect public health and the public health 
profession. New York City was selected 
because more than 40 per cent of the 
membership is concentrated in and im- 
mediately around it. 


——_Oo——_ 


Dr John S. Allen has been appointed 
Director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. He 
has acted in this capacity since last 
September. 
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Winslow, Leon Loyal. Art in elementary 


education. McGraw-Hill. 1942. $2.75 

“Parents are no longer satisfied with 
instruction in drawing which passed for art 
education in the elementary schools a gen- 
eration ago,” states Dr L. L. Winslow, direc- 
tor of art education, Baltimore, Md., in this 
recent book. “One who appreciates art in a 
broader sense and who uses his knowledge 
of the subject from day to day in living gets 
a great deal more out of life than does the 
person who does not have such a_back- 
ground,” Doctor Winslow continues as he 
presents his fundamental concepts of art edu- 
cation in this clearly written and beautifully 
illustrated textbook for teachers. 

Discussing the elementary school child and 
his art experiences in each developmental 
level, Doctor Winslow includes among his 
major objectives for the art education pro- 
gram: (1) growth in the development of 
critical judgment of one’s own art products, 
(2) increased art knowledge through creative 
activities, (3) use of art in amplifying and 
clarifying ideas gained through general class- 
room experiences, (4) ability to use tools 
and materials, (5) growth in essential hand 
skills, (6) increased muscular control in the 
use of mediums, (7) growth in safe handling 
of tools and (8) growth in appreciation of 
workmanship. 

A valuable book for teachers, the text not 
only presents an organization and sequence 
for instruction in art in the elementary 
school, but answers such practical questions 
for the classroom teacher as: Should children 
be taught to mix paints in order to know 
color? How can we arrange things so that 
they will look well? When do we have 
rhythm in design? How can we use drawing 
to tell others what we are thinking about? 
His answers are equally practical: “Of 
course one should learn to mix paints,” he 
points out. “It is quite essential for the 
artist to learn to use his own materials.” 
But recognition of the colors and the har- 
monizing of colors is also important, espe- 
cially for the art appreciator. To determine 
whether or not a tie harmonizes with a suit 
one must study the colors against the mate- 
rials to see how they harmonize or clash with 


one another of themselves. 


Jamestown’s syllabus on the appreciation 
and practice of democracy 


Committees of teachers from all grades 
participated at Jamestown in the preparation 
of a syllabus on the appreciation and practice 
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BOOK REVIEWS ON ART, DEMOCRACY 


of democracy which was introduced into the 
schools there this year. The purpose is to 
aid the teachers to unify their efforts in the 
teaching of democracy. The publication con- 
tains four sections: one each for primary 
grades and intermediate grades, a junior high 
school outline and an outline for the senior 
high school. 

The primary grade outline stresses whole- 
some group relationships and_ children’s 
responsibilities in school, the opportunities 
for the practice of citizenship and participa- 
tion in the work of the community. The 
material for the intermediate grades is based 
on the stories of democratic advances in the 
United States, on the contribution of racial 
groups to our country and of the pioneers 
and leaders who have helped make America. 

The development of this program in James- 
town has engaged the active interest of the 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, the 
supervisory staff and a large number of 
teachers working in committees. The articu- 
lation of the program for the entire school 
system from kindergarten through grade 12 
is a strong feature of the plan. Such coop- 
erative effort is particularly fruitful when 
teachers are considering such an important 
area as that of democratic practices. The 
two sections of the bulletin on the elementary 
school level are well detailed and emphasize 
important learnings and practices. Com- 
mendation is due all those who participated 
in preparing this material. 


~ ——U-- — 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


A children’s museum has been opened 
at Central Quarters of the New York 
Historical Association at Cooperstown. 
It is designed to serve the children of 
central New York and serves as an ex- 
perimental workshop in visual education 
along historical lines and as a center of 
activity among children. 

Various programs are under way to 
expand the effectiveness of the undertak- 
ing and to maintain the interest of the 
children. 









Health and Physical Education 





PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING SQUADS READY 


health nursing 
squads are being formed in most sections 
of New York State under the direction 
of the State War Council. Such squads 
will be prepared to function when more 


nursing care in the homes is needed than 


Kmergency — public 


can be supplied by existing agencies. 
This will include care of persons “ ill at 
home as a result of an incident of war; 
care of patients who may be evacuated 
from hospitals to make room for the 
seriously injured; care of evacuees who 
may need home nursing care or health 
supervision, and special immunization 
projects as an emergency measure 

in areas where existing public health 
nursing service is insufficient due either 
to industrial expansion or catastrophic 
occurrence such as epidemic, flood etc.” 


A recent communication to all school 
superintendents, principals and _ school 
nurse-teachers points out that in some 
areas the school nurse-teacher is the 
logical person to have charge of a squad, 
in others she is more valuable as a squad 
member. In all cases she and her school 
officials are urged to comply with the 
request of the State War Plans Coordi- 
nator to “ render their full cooperation to 


the program.” 


School nurse-teachers should be able 
to cooperate in this important work in 
the event of a war catastrophe without 
jeopardizing the discharge of their vital 
duties pursuant to the school health 
service program, according to the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education. 





SHORTAGE OF DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


An acute shortage is reported of dental 
hygienists, not only for the armed forces, 
but for dental offices and as dental 
hygiene teachers in the schools of the 
State. There will be an _ increasing 
demand in the years ahead for personnel 
trained in this field, according to the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Recognition of this fact by principals 
and guidance personnel is recommended 
so that sufficient emphasis will be directed 
toward the opportunities and possibilities 
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of such professional training. Nearly 
every state now recognizes the value of 
trained dental hygienists and _legalizes 
their employment. Only girls are eligible 
to enter such courses. The following 
institutions in New York State offer 
preparation in this field: Eastman Dental 
Dispensary, Rochester; Guggenheim 
Dental Clinic, New York City, and 
Columbia University School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, New York City. 
Details regarding preparation may be 
secured by writing to these institutions. 
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PAMPHLETS ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The Office of Physical Fitness of the 
State War Council, in cooperation with 
the State Education Department, has 


prepared for distribution to the schools 
and other community agencies the fol- 
lowing printed materials : 


Four for Victory, a basic manual for boys 
and young men (This booklet is available 
in quantity for distribution to junior and 
senior high school boys.) 

Can You Take It? a manual for regis- 
trants (This manual was originally dis- 
tributed through the local draft boards of 
the State and is now available for 11th and 
12th year high school boys, preparatory and 
college men and others who are or may 
soon be subject to the draft.) 


One Hundred Yard Obstacle Course, a 
commando-ranger training course for boys 
and young men (This manual is available 
in quantity for distribution to senior high 
school boys.) 

Gymnastic Apparatus and Tumbling, a 
course for boys and young men to develop 
agility, skill, strength and courage (This 
manual is available in quantity for distribu- 
tion to senior high school boys.) 


Combative Activities and Sports for 
Young Men, a course to develop aggres- 
siveness, self-assurance and effectiveness in 
combat (This booklet is available in quan- 
tity to high school junior and senior boys 
and young men 16 years of age and over.) 

Physical Fitness for Girls and Women — 
A Manual for Instructors (This manual has 
been distributed.) 

Memorandum 10— State Physical Fitness 
Certificates (This memorandum outlines 
the procedures for filing report and requisi- 
tion forms for each of the several activity 
areas for which State War Council certifi- 
cates are available.) 

Memorandum 11—JInformation Relative 
to Physical Fitness Certificate Standards for 
Girls and Women (This is a supplement to 
“Physical Fitness for Girls and Women — 
a Manual for Instructors.”) 

Physical Fitness Certificates for boys and 
girls (These certificates are available for 
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distribution to those who meet the state 
requirements in accordance with procedures 
outlined in memorandums 10 and 11. Requi- 
sition forms are now in the hands of local 
directors of physical fitness. State certifi- 
cates are now being distributed to many 
schools who have qualified boys in competi- 
tive areas, especially gymnastics, obstacle 
racing, team sports and track and field.) 

War Physical Training — Certificates and 
Awards for Boys and Young Men (An 
attractive color poster has been distributed 
for bulletin board display.) 

The Office of Physical Fitness has pre- 
pared for printing and distribution in the 
near future the following publications: 

A Manual for Instructors of Physical Fit- 
ness for Boys and Men, together with three 
additional publications on competitive areas: 
Swimming and Water Safety (for boys and 
men, and girls and women), Track and 
Field Activities and Rigorous Team Sports 


Fitness First, a physical fitness manual for 
girls and women (This will be off the press 
soon and available in quantity for distribu- 
tion to junior and senior high school girls.) 


Another attractive physical fitness color 
poster (This poster is now being printed 
and will be available for general dis- 
tribution.) 

A war physical fitness training film, “ Fit 
to Fight on All Fronts,” has been completed 
and is now available for showing to all com- 
munity groups interested in war physical 
training. 


CORRECTION 


The photograph of horses used as the 
front cover picture on the February issue 
of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS was 
taken at the New York State Institute 
of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cobleskill and not at Morrisville as stated 
in that issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Examinations and Testing 





NEW PROGRESS TEST ANNOUNCED 


A second form of the Reading Progress 
Test for Grades 4 
Form Z, is now available for distribution 
in quantity to city, village and district 
superintendents, to principals of 
ondary schools and to elementary school 
counter- 


through 6, called 


sec- 


principals whose orders are 
signed by the appropriate superintendent 
or secondary school principal, according 
to the Division of Examinations and 
Testing. 

Although the use of the test is entirely 
optional, it is hoped that schools will 
take advantage of this testing service. 
A statement of the aims and values of 
progress testing will be found in Hand- 
book 3, pages 87-93. 

Both Form Y and Form Z of the 
Reading Progress Test for Grades 4 
through 6 are designed to measure pupil 
progress in mastering the same three 


basic reading skills. Either form requires 


90 to 100 
Revised interpretative tables for Form Y 
and new tables for Form Z are included 
in the revised manual, which covers both 


minutes for administration. 


forms. 
There are available two forms 
(Y and Z) of the Reading Progress Test 
for Grades 4 through 6 and two forms 
(A and B) of the Reading Progress Test 
for Grades 7 through 12. Form Z was 
made somewhat more difficult than Form 
Y, and Form B was made more difficult 
than Form A. It is recommended that 
Form Y be used whenever testing is done 
in the fourth grade and that Form A be 


used whenever testing is done in the 


now 


seventh grade. If annual testing is done, 
it is recommended that Form Y be used 
in grade 4, Form Y or Z in grade 5, 
Form Z in grade 6, Form A in grades 
7, 9 and 11, and Form B in grades 8, 


10 and 12. 





ENGINEERS EXAMINATIONS CHANGED 


One hurdle for engineers seeking 
licenses to practise in New York State 
has been lowered through a change in 
the regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education which permits qualified gradu- 
ates of registered colleges of engineering 
to take their examination in two sections, 
the first, dealing with theory, as soon as 
they are graduated; the second, dealing 
with practice, after completion of four 
years of satisfactory experience. Hereto- 
fore, applicants for engineering licenses 
were permitted to take both parts of 
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the examination only after completing 


the four-year minimum _— experience 


requirement. 

The amendments to the Commissioner's 
Regulations establish preliminary exam- 
inations for engineers-in-training. These 
are open to graduates of registered col- 
leges of engineering upon submitting 
evidence that they meet the requirements 
as to age, citizenship, secondary educa- 
There are two 


tion and indorsement. 


parts to this section of the examinations. 
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With the Board of Regents 





POSTWAR EDUCATION STUDY OPENS 


A committee of five to study postwar 
planning in education was appointed at 
the February 19th meeting of the Board 
of Regents, in session at Albany. The 
committee includes Chancellor Thomas J. 
Mangan, Vice Chancellor William J. 
Wallin, Regent George Hopkins Bond, 
Regent Owen D. Young and Regent 
W. Kingsland Macy. 

Other taken by 
include : 

Admission to the university of the Rice 
High School of New York City as of 
high school grade, covering the ninth 


actions the board 


through the 12th years 
Striking from the roll of accredited 
School and 


schools Wright’s Evening 


Wright’s School, both of New York City 

Amendments to the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education relating to 
qualifying certificates 

Amendments to the rules regarding 
examinations for dentists and certified 
public accountants 
Grant of an absolute charter to the 
Mary Immaculate School of Eagle Park, 
Ossining 

Approval of an amendment to 
charter of Ithaca College 

Reregistration of the following business 
schools: Chown School of Business, Jean 
Summers Business School and_ the 
Y.W.C.A. Secretarial School, all of 


Buffalo 


the 





REVISION COMMITTEEMAN NAMED 


School of 
24th 


The Board of Regents at the March 
meeting in Albany took the following 
action : 

Approved the appointment of Robert E. 
Brodie, principal of the William Howard 
Taft High School, New York City, to 
the revision committee of the State 
Examinations Board. 

Admitted the Brooklyn High School 
for Homemaking, 901 Classon avenue, 
Brooklyn, as of high school grade. 

Advanced middle high 
grade to high school grade the Brooklyn 
High School of Women’s Garment 


Trades, 345 Dean street, Brooklyn, and 


from school 
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Needle 
New 


the Centra! High 
Trades, 225 West 
York City. 

Granted provisional 
Blue Point Public 
Tupper Lake Public Library. 

Extended the provisional charter of 
the East Williston Public Library. 

Granted an absolute charter to Briar- 
cliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor. 

Amended the charter of 
Seminary, Cazenovia, with respect to the 


street, 


the 
the 


charters to 


Library and 


Cazenovia 


composition of the board of trustees. 
Reregistered the Elmira 
Institute, 428 East Market street, Elmira. 


Business 
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Educational Notes and News 





DISTRICTS SUBJECT TO NEW LITIGATION 


Pupils of a school district who are 
injured in the performance of duty on 
school property, for which they receive 
N. Y. A. compensation, are not employes 
of the school district and therefore do not 
come within the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, the Court of 
Appeals ruled on March 4th in the case 
of Sweet v. Board of Education. 

This decision means that pupils who 
receive N. Y. A. aid for the performance 
of duty upon school property and who 
are injured may sue the school district 
and, if negligence of local school authori- 
ties is established, may recover in dam- 
ages from the district. Of course, school 


districts may protect themselves against 
this liability by appropriate insurance, 
the Division of Law, State Education 
Department, points out. Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, however, does 
not protect the district against this kind 
of liability since such pupils are not 
school district employes. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
reversed the decision of the Appellate 
Division which held that a pupil in receipt 
of N. Y.A. aid for the performance of 
work upon school premises was a school 
district employe and therefore within the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law. 





SEVERAL EDUCATORS CHANGE STATUS 


Several changes in the status of educa- 
tional leaders in the public schools of 
New York State have been reported, as 
follows: 

Claude R. Clark, superintendent of the 
third supervisory district in Essex county, 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
accept a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Army Air Corps. Romeo Proulx, grade 
supervisor of the Lake Placid Central 
School system, has been appointed in his 
place. 

Edward H. Lomber, principal of Can- 
andaigua Academy since 1919 and for 37 
years in the school system of Canandaigua, 
has submitted his resignation, effective 
June 25th. 
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Walter S. Clark, superintendent of 
schools in Rensselaer and principal of 
Van Rensselaer High School in that city, 
will retire July 3lst. He has been with 
the Rensselaer school system since 1917. 

John W. Park, who has been acting 
superintendent of schools in Albany since 
the retirement of Austin R. Coulson, has 
been appointed superintendent. Stanley 
Heason, acting principal of Philip 
Schuyler High School, has been appointed 
principal. Mr Park had held that position 
previously. 

Kenneth Wolven of Fairhaven has been 
named superintendent of the first super- 
visory district in Cayuga county during 
the absence of Raymond T. Sant of Cato, 
who is serving in the Army. 
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School Buildings and Grounds 





NEW SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION APPROVED 


The emergency fuel situation is respon- 
sible for many projects in the schools of 
the State recently approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds. 
Some of these follow : 

Waterville, conversion of heating equip- 
ment from oil to coal, $2343; approved 
January 25th 

Huntington, installation of two stokers 
at Robert K. Toaz Junior High School, 
$6000 ; approved January 25th 

Unadilla, conversion from oil to coal, 
$350 

Mexico, conversion from oil to coal, 
$2000; approved January 28th 

Portville, repairs to high school build- 
ing and grounds and equipment damaged 
by 1942 flood, $14,100; approved Febru- 
ary 6th 

Slingerlands, installation of coal bunker 
and stoker to replace oil equipment, 
$3243 ; approved February 17th 

Delmar, installation of grates to replace 
oil equipment, $990; approved February 
17th 

Bethlehem Center, installation of coal 
bunker and stoker to replace oil equip- 
ment, $148; approved February 17th 

New York Mills, alterations to high 
school basement, $4346; approved Feb- 
ruary 18th 

Sewanhaka, conversion from oil to coal 
in high school at Floral Park, $11,960; 
approved February 23d 

Hartsdale, conversion from oil to coal 
in Central Avenue School, $2495; ap- 
proved February 24th 
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Valley Stream, conversion from oil to 


coal in Brooklyn’ Avenue = School, 
$1445.75; 
Oceanside, conversion from oil to coal, 
$2000 ; approved February 26th 
Island Park, 


$1170; approved February 27th 


approved February 25th 


installation of stoker, 

Clinton, conversion from oil to coal in 
central school, $2460; approved March 
3d 

Croton-on-Hudson, installation of Iron 
Fireman in Pierre Van Cortlandt Ele- 
mentary School, $1650; approved March 
Oth 

Franklin Square, conversion from oil 
Polk Street School, $1140; 
approved March 9th 


to coal in 


Valley Stream, conversion from oil to 
coal for School 30, $3520; 
March 9th 

New Hyde Park, conversion from oil 
to coal in Garden City Park School, price 
not stated; approved March 9th 


approved 


——--Q—— - 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


Postwar expansion of the overcrowded 


Larchmont Public Library is already 
planned. The board of trustees has voted 
an addition estimated at $8750 and equip- 


ment costing $2500, which the village 


engineer has been instructed to add to 
the list being prepared for the approval 


of the State Postwar Public Works 
Planning Commission. 
Libraries have 


the postwar improvements are invited to 


which not considered 


follow Larchmont’s example. 








SUGGESTED CALENDAR FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


The 1943-44 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services. 
The Bureau points out that this is a sug- 
gested calendar prepared to assist trus- 
tees, boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators to plan a school calendar 
that will meet the requirements of the 
statute and will give suitable considera- 
tion to local conditions. The suggested 
calendar is printed below. It will be 
noted that it provides for 194 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


September 7th School opens 

October 12th Columbus Day* 
November 2d Election day*+ 
November 11th Armistice Day* 
November 25th Thanksgiving Day* 
November 26th Vacationt 

December 20th-3lst Christmas holidayst 
January 17th-20th Regents Examinations 
February 


April 6th-llth Easter holidayst 
May 30th Memorial Day* 

June 19th-22d Regents Examinations 
June 23d School closest 


a Legal holidays. 


t Se 
t School authorities determine vacation periods. 
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22d Washington’s Birthday*+ 


A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday, 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
school has opened prior thereto. A legal 
holiday occurring after school has opened 
in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday school may be in ses- 
sion or not, as determined by the school 
authorities. No day is to be counted 
twice. Therefore, when school is in ses- 
sion on such days, they are not to be 


listed also as holidays. 


No. of School Days 
during Month of 
September 18 

20 Columbus Day 


‘Election Day 
November 18; Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day 


Legal Holidays 


13 
21 
20 Washington's Birthday 
23 
16 
Memorial Day 


ool authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days. 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARIES ASKED TO AID ON FOOD 


A message from Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, points out the 
place of libraries in the food situation as 
follows 

Libraries are serving in this war, as they 
served in the last war. Their “ War Infor- 
mation Centers” are helping millions of 
Americans to understand more fully what we 
are fighting for and to learn the most effective 
ways of working toward victory. 

The way we manage our food supply is going 
to have a lot to do with how we win 
the war. Already libraries have made available 
such valuable information on how to produce 
food and how to use it wisely. 

Now, as Secretary of Agriculture, I am 
issuing to all librarians of America a special 
call to active service on the food front. 

We need great quantities of food for our 
our civilian families 


soon 


own armed forces; for 
on the home front: for our fighting allies. 

Although farmers in the face of great diffi- 
culties are now producing more of the essential 
foods than ever before, it is increasingly clear 
that no matter much food our farmers 
produce, more will be needed. 

The war job of every American includes 
conserving our food resources. A pound of 


how 


food saved in the home will go just as far 
toward feeding a soldier as does a pound of 
food produced on the farm. 

The big job ahead is that of letting people 
know how they help to win the war 
through maximum production, fair sharing and 
intelligent use of food. 

We must do this job well if we are going 
to meet all of the wartime needs for American 
food, both at home and abroad. We can do it. 
Barring widespread drought or other 
unlooked for emergency, I believe that all the 
people here at home can have healthful, nour 
ishing diets at the same time that we keep our 
fighting men the best fed in the world and 
meet the essential requirements of our allies. 

Publications concerning food production, dis- 
weapons that 
enough 


may 


some 


conservation are 
victory. It is not 


tribution and 
will help bring 
merely to have these weapons on hand. We 
must use them skilfully and aggressively 
A library’s responsibility to its public and to 
the Nation at war will not be fulfilled merely 
by placing publications on shelves. 

By making such publications widely available 
and encouraging their use by every citizen, 
librarians, in both city and farm areas, can do 
much toward promoting good management of 
food — one of our most vital war materials. 





WESTERN NEW YORK LIBRARIANS MEET 


Kathryne Leonhard was chairman and 


Plans for the possible organization of 
a Western New York Library Associa- 
tion are taking shape following the 
initiative of the Buffalo Public Library 
Staff Association which sponsored a tea 
at which the proposition was discussed. 
The tea was held at the International 


Institute, January 31st. 
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invitations were sent to all professional 
librarians of Erie, Niagara, 
Wyoming, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua 
counties. The first meeting was primarily 


Genesee, 


to acquaint the group with the idea, and 
more formal organization was expected 
this month. 








Volumes Collected in the Victory Book Campaign at North Park School in Lockport 


LOCKPORT SCHOOL COLLECTS VICTORY BOOKS 


Give a book that’s alive; 
It’s a victory book drive. 


This slogan, keynoting the recent Vic- 
tory Book Campaign in North Park 
School, Lockport, netted the total of 
4600 books contributed during a ten-day 
period to the men in the armed services. 
Each home room in this school, which 
has an enrolment of 900 pupils, was 
100 per cent in its contribution — at least 
one book contributed by every pupil. 
One home room collected 600 books, 
another 500, several 300, many 100 and 
so on down the line. 

“ Tf it’s a book you'd like to keep, then 
that’s the book to give,” was the key to 
the giving. 

Included among the books given were 
best-sellers of 1942, Book-of-the-Month 
and Literary Guild selections of recent 
years, classics of long-proved worth, 
detective stories, scientific books and 
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others indicative of real sacrifice on the 
part of the givers. 

The highest individual contribution 
was 121 volumes, brought in by a seventh 
grade pupil. 

This is not the only evidence of war 
effort at North Park. Other Junior Red 
Cross projects during the current school 
year have included: 

War bonds and stamps (first 


eS ee ee $8500 
March of Dimes Collection. . $130 
Key collection ....... hubatean 5500 
Kit bags for soldiers........ $112.5 
Junior Red Cross enrolment. . $46 


The Victory Book Campaign received 
added impetus in March through a proc- 
lamation by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
setting aside March Ist to 6th as Victory 
Book week. 
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RESOURCES REPORT INCLUDES LIBRARIES 


The following excerpt from the 
National Resources Development — Re- 
port for 1942 issued by the National 
Resources Planning Board — is offered as 
of interest to librarians: 


Public libraries constitute an important ad- 
junct to our system of free public education. 
They are accessible, however, to no more than 
two-thirds of the population. Of this portion, 
only half lives in areas where reasonably satis- 
factory library service is available. Nearly 
40 million people in rural areas, including a 
disproportionately large number of children and 
youth, are without library service. 

The improvement and extension of public 
library facilities should be a concern of all 
levels of government. In many instances local 
communities can and should begin or increase 


their appropriations. States do not render 


financial assistance to libraries in a manner 
comparable to that which they extend to 
schools, but they might well do so. New 
methods of organization and new forms of 
service have proved their worth in recent years 
and should be extended. These include the 
county library, the bookmobile and other forms 
of the traveling library, the multiplication of 
branch libraries, special departments for chil- 
dren and young people and mail-order library 
service. 

If libraries are to make their maximum 
contribution to the education of the people, it 
seems clear that, like the schools, they will 
require some measure of federal assistance. 
As a beginning the Federal Government might 
well interest itself in making books generally 
available to people in rural areas. A modest 
annual subsidy for this purpose would go far 
toward meeting a difficult and urgent need. 





DISCUSSION GROUP PLANS 


The Office of War Information and 
the Office of Civilian Defense are coop- 
erating in an important discussion group 
project. Organization of local groups is 
stimulated by O.C.D.’s Organization 
Service Division (headed by Walter H. 
C. Laves from the University of Chicago) 
and by regional field agents. Discussion 
outlines and informative materials are 
supplied by the O.W.I. through its 
Bureau of Special Operations (Lyman 
Bryson, chief). 


Two of these new discussion leaflets 
are just out: Point Rationing and Let’s 
Face the Facts about Meat. Leaflets are 
already planned on free speech, lend- 
lease and manpower. Participation of 
librarians is invited, both in interesting 
and informing groups and individuals and 


in the provision of printed materials. 
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ADA A. JONES DIES 


Ada Alice Jones, formerly a member 
of the New York State Library staff, 
died February 16th in Portland, Ore., 
according to a notice received by the 
State Library. Miss Jones was born 
May 14, 1861, in Ohio, the daughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs Addison Jones. While 
at Wellesley College she worked in the 
library. Later she joined the staff of 
the Columbia University library, after 
which she joined the State Library staff 
and served as a member of the Library 
School faculty. 

ens 

Eliza Kellas, cofounder of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, died April 10th. She 
served as preceptress, 1892-1901, at the 
Plattsburg State Normal School; prin- 
cipal, 1911-42, Emma Willard School, 
Troy, and president of Russell Sage, 
1916-28. 





LIBRARY CONFERENCE OFF 


The executive board and council of the 
American Library Association at its 
meetings on January 30th and Febru- 
ary Ist voted to hold no regular annual 
conference in 1943. 

Business meetings of the council and 
executive board will be called only if 
they are necessary for the transaction of 
business essential to the war effort. 

Chairmen and members of committees 
and boards (other than the executive 
board) appointed by the A. L. A. will be 
“frozen” in their 
The president is authorized to fill 


positions for one 
year. 
vacancies. 

The executive board recommends that 
officers of round tables also be frozen in 
their positions for one year. 

The divisions and sections have author- 
ity to make their own decisions. 

The election of officers in the A. L. A. 
will proceed as usual, the new officers to 
take office on July Ist. 


CARE OF MAPS OUTLINED 


The world-wide nature of the present 
conflict has increased the value and popu- 
larity of Many libraries have 
found it necessary to give more attention 


maps. 
to the care and use of maps. There are 
several inexpensive methods of mounting 
maps that libraries have found useful. 
For preservation and use, maps may 
be handled in inexpensive ways such as 
hanging on a bamboo pole slit horizon- 
tally to receive the top edge of the map; 
tacking to broom handle on which map 
can be rolled and by which it can be hung 
for display, and mounting with thin 


paste and glue on discarded window 
blind, unbleached muslin or heavy wrap- 
ping paper. In employing this latter 
method of mounting maps, very thin 
paste or glue must be used and in fixing 
the map to the mounting it must be 
smoothed from the center toward the 
edges with a rolling pin or bottle, handled 


with a steady and uniform pressure. 





REGENT MADILL DIES 
(Concluded from page 293) 

He was married in 1893 to Lucia 
James, who died in September 1941. 
He is survived by a son, Edward J. 
Madill of Schenectady, a daughter, 
Mrs Sarah Perkins Gray of Montclair, 
N. J., and a sister, Minnie Madill of 
Lisbon. 

Representing the Board of Regents 
and the State Education Department at 
the funeral at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ogdensburg on March 28th 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan, 
Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin, 
Regent William Leland Thompson and 
Commissioner George D. Stoddard. 


were 
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MC DONALD REACHES 80 
Edwin F. McDonald, who retired in 
1936 as district superintendent of schools 
for the seventh supervisory district of 
St Lawrence county, passed his 80th 
Mr McDonald, who 
at one time was a member of the State 


birthday recently. 


Education Department and of the former 


Department of Public Instruction, at the 
time of his birthday was a patient in the 
Champlain Valley Hospital in Plattsburg 
His home is at Massena. 


Ellen C. Stokes is women’s dean at 
State College for Teachers, Albany. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY 


ANNA CLARK 


KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 


NEW YORK STATE 


From the great number of books for 
children published during the past year, 
the titles which follow have been selected 
as interesting to boys and girls and im- 


portant for elementary school purposes. 


This bibliography supplements similar 
lists published in the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScHoocs in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

Librarians, teachers, parents and chil- 
dren who need lists of older books of 
recognized worth and more inclusive lists 
of recent books will wish to consult also 
The Children’s Catalog (1941) and its 
Supplement (1942), The Right Book for 
the Right Child (1942), The Booklist 
(semimonthly) and the Horn Book (six 
times a year). 


The Social Scene 


Bakeless, K. L. Birth of a nation’s song. 
Stokes. 1942. $1.50 (4-7) 
Benz, F. E. Talking around the 
Dodd. 1942. $2 (6-8) 
Telephone. 
Bonner, M. G. 
Knopf. 1942. $2 (6-8) 
Busoni, Rafaello. Mexico and the Inca 
lands. Holiday House. 1942. $1 (3-6) 
Another title equally interesting by this 
same author is Australia. (Holiday House. 
1942. $1) 
Dalgliesh, Alice. They live in South Amer- 
ica. Scribner. 1942. $1.20 (5-8) 
Dorris, F. E. & Tapp, M. V. Learning to 
look at our world. Silver. 1942. 96c (2-4) 
Duffé, M. L. New Amsterdam; colonial 
days. Row. 1942. pa. 28c (3-4) 
Elms, F. R. Our United States; how it grew. 
A. Whitman. 1942. $2 (4-6) 


earth. 


Canada and her story. 
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EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 
Gilchrist, M. E. The story of the Great 
Lakes. Harper. 1942. $1 
Harris, Leila, & Harris, Kilroy. 
Australia; a photographic picture 
McKay. 1942. 50c (4-6) 
Hewes, A. D. Spice ho! A story of dis- 
covery. Knopf. 1941. $1.75 (5-8) 
Holling, H. C. Tree in the trail. Houghton. 
1942. $2.50 (4-7) 
The Southwest. 
Lyons, J. H. Stories of our American patri- 
otic songs. Vanguard. 1942. $1.50 (5-9) 
Pratt, H. G. The Hawaiians, an island 
people. Scribner. 1941. $1.88 (5-8) 
Rogers, Frances, & Beard, Alice. Old Lib- 
erty Bell. Stokes. 1943. $1.50 (5-8) 
Shinn, A. V. Sigurdur in Iceland. McKay. 
1942. 50c (4-6) 
Sickels, E. R. The school bell rings. 
ner. 1942. $2 (4-7) 
Stories of American schools, 1775-1863 
Sondergaard, Arensa. My first geography 
of the Americas. Little. 1942. $1.75 
(3-5) 


(5-7) 
Sunny 
book. 


Scrib- 


They were exploring. Harper. 
1942. $1.50 (5-7) 

Sperry, Armstrong. 
Macmillan. 1942. $1 (3-5) 

Coconut, the wonder 

millan. 1942. $1 (3-5) 

Thomas, Leslie. Long may it 
story of the flag. Morrow. 
(4-7) 

Williams, H. L. 
jungle. Heath. 
Neighbors) 
This story is also published by Random 
House. (1942. $1) in the series Children of 
America. 


Bamboo, the grass tree. 
tree. Mac- 


wave; the 
1941. $2 


Indian of the 


(New World 


Kimbi; 
1941. $1 


Fighting for Freedom 

Ayling, Keith. 

the fighter plane. 
(6-9) 


Flying furies; the story of 
Nelson. 1942. $1.50 
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The story 
House. 


Banning, Kendall. Submarine! 
of undersea fighters. Random 
1942. $1 (5-8) 

Booth, H. H. Book of modern warplanes. 
Garden City. 1942. $1 (1-8) 
Gould, Dorothea. Very first aid. 
Univ. press. 1942. 50c (2-5) 
Leaf, Munro. A handbook for 
young Americans. 1942. $1.25 

(3-8) 

Shenton, Edward. On wings for freedom. 

Macrae-Smith. 1942. $2 (5-8) 


Oxford 


war-time 
Stokes. 


Science 
Bronson, W. S. Horns and antlers. Har- 
court. 1942. $2 (5-7) 
Dunham, M. P. What's in the sky. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1941. $1 (4-8) 


Fenton, C. L. & Fenton, M. A. Mountains. 
Doubleday. 1942. $2.50 (6-9) 
Freeman, Mae, & Freeman, Ira. 
science. Random House. 1943. 
Freund, G. P. Wonders of the sea. 
House. 1941. $1 (5-7) 
Hethershaw, Lillian, & Baker, Tunis. 


Fun with 
$1 (5-8) 
Random 


Won- 


ders to see. World Bk Co. 1942. $1 
(4-5) 
(In the world of science no. 1) 
Hogner, D. C. & Hogner, Nils. The ani- 


American mammals north of 
1942. $3.50 


mal book; 
Mexico. Oxford Univ. Press. 
(3-9) 
An attractive and important reference book 
Kane, H. B. The tale of a promethea moth. 


Knopf. 1942. $1.25 (3-7) 
Limbach, R. T. American trees. Random 
House. 1942. $1 (4-8) 
Matschat, C. H. American butterflies and 
moths. Random House. 1942. $1 (48) 
Mellen, I. M. Twenty little fishes. Mess- 
ner. 1942. $2 (46) 
Peet, Creighton. All about broadcasting. 
Knopf. 1942. $1.75 (5-9) 
Rey, H. A. Anybody at home? Houghton. 


1942. $1 pa. (1-2) 
Webber, I. E. Up above and down below. 


Wm R. Scott. 1942. $1.25 (1-2) 
Yates, R. F. A boy and a battery. Harper. 
1942. $1.50 (5-9) 





The boys’ book of communications. 
Harper. 1942. $2 (6-9) 
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Handicraft, Hobbies and Recreation 


Cleveland, Robert. 
by Cappy Dick, pseud. Greenburg. 
$2 (48) 

Games, handicraft, tricks etc. 

Gilmore, H. H. Model planes for beginners, 
Harper. 1942. $1.25 (46) 

Gray, Madeline, & Urban, R. C. The bright 
idea book. Dutton. 1942. $2.50 (5-9) 


Fun for boys and girls 
1942, 


Jordan, N. R. American dolls in uniform, 
Harcourt. 1942. $2 

Perkins, W. L. Fannie Farmer junior cook 
book. Little. 1942. $1.75 

Zarchy, Harry. Let’s make more things 
Knopf. 1942. $1.75 (5-9) 


Interesting People 


Judson, C. I. Soldier doctor; the story of 
William Gorgas. Scribner. 1942. $1.60 
(6-8) 

Maurois, Andre. Frederick Chopin. Har- 
per. 1942. $1.75 (5-9) 

Meadowcroft, E. L. Ship boy with Colum- 
bus. Crowell. 1942, $1.50 (4-6) 

Sutton, Margaret. Jemima, daughter of 
Daniel Boone. Scribner. 1942. $2 (6-8) 


Wells, M. L. & Fox, Dorothy. Boy of the 
woods; the story of John James Audubon. 
Dutton. 1942. $2 (5-8) 

Wheeler, Opal. Ludwig Beethoven and the 
chiming tower bells. Dutton. 1942. $2 
(4-7) 


Poetry and Plays 


DeLaMare, W. J. Bells and grass. 
1942. $3 

Jagendorf, M. A. 
theatre and penny plays. 
$2 (5-8) 

Puppet plays 

, comp. Twenty-five non-royalty plays 
for children. Greenberg. 1942. $2.50 
(5-8) 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Stars to steer by. 
Harcourt. 1941. $2.50, textbook ed. $1.20 
(4-9) 

American and English poetry-collections 


Viking. 


Penny puppets, penny 
Bobbs. 1941. 





Bible — New Testament 
Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. 
Jesus’ story, a little New Testament. Bible 
text selected from King James version. 
Macmillan. 1942. $1.50 
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Pictures and Music 


Gibson, Katherine. Pictures to grow up 
with. Studio. 1942. $3 (4-9) 
Huntington, H. E. Tune up; the instru- 
ments of the orchestra and their players. 
Doubleday. 1942. $2 (5-8) 


Folk Tales, Fairy Tales and Other 
Stories 


For reading and for story telling 


Bontemps, Arna, & Conroy, Jack. The fast 
Sooner hound. Houghton. 1942. $1.75 
(2-5) 

Sooner hound ran fast — faster than the 
trains. Tall tales 

Brenner, Anita. The boy who could do any- 
thing and other Mexican folk tales; retold 
by Anita Brenner. Wm R. Scott. 1942. 
$2.50 

Courlander, Harold. Uncle Bouqui of Haiti. 
Morrow. 1942. $2 (46) 

de Jong, Dola. Nikkernik, Nakkernak and 
Nokkernok. Scribner. 1942. $1.50 (4-6) 

Nonsense stories 

DeLaMare, W. J. Mr Bumps and his 
monkey; illus. by D. P. Lathrop. 1942. 
Winston. $2 (47) 

Ershoff, Peter. Little magic horse; a Rus- 
sian tale trans. by T. B. Drowne and illus. 
by Vera Bock. Macmillan. 1942. $2.50 

A great Russian tale in verse. Distinctive 
illustrations and printing 

Fenner, P. R., ed. Time to laugh; funny 


tales from here and there. Knopf. $2 
(4-7) 

Gruenberg, S. M., ed. Favorite stories old 
and new. Doubleday. 1942. $2.50 
Useful to storytellers 

Inchfawn, Fay. Who goes to the wood. 


Winston. 1942. $2 (4-6) 
A modern fairy tale of the little creatures 
of the wood and countryside 
Peck, Leigh. Don Coyote. Houghton. 1942. 
$2 (4-8) 
Folk tales from the southwest 
Ross, P. F. In Mexico they say. 
1942. $2.50 (4-8) 
A distinctive collection of Mexican folk 
tales. Beautiful illustrations 
Sawyer, Ruth. Way of the storyteller. 
Viking. 1942. $2.50 


Stories and an excellent discussion of story 
telling 


Knopf. 
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Tregarthen, Enys. The doll who came 
alive. John Day. 1942. $2 (3-5) 
A modern fairy tale from Cornwall 


Stories for Children in Kindergartens 
and the First Three Grades 


Becker, Charlotte. Happy birthday, Judy! 
Scribner. 1942. 75c¢ (K-2) 
Beebe, Catherine. Bob’s bike. 
Univ. Press. 1942. $1 (2-3) 

Everyday happenings in city and country 

Bishop, C. H. The man who lost his head. 
Viking. 1942. $1 (1-5) 

Humor 

Brown, M. W. The runaway bunny. Har- 
per. 1942. $1.50 (K-2) 

Brown, Paul. Puff Ball. 
$1 (K-2) 

A cowboy and his pony 

Burton, V..L. The little house. 
1942. $1.75 (1-4) 

Chalmers, Audrey. Hundreds and hundreds 
of pancakes. Viking. 1942. $1 (1-3) 

Another lively story of the Frizzlewits 

Dennis, Wesley. Flip and the cows. Viking 
1942. $1.50 (1-3) 

A giddy colt 

Evers, Helen, & Evers, Alf. 
Rand. 1942. 50c (K-2) 

Fox, F. M. The little cat that could not 
sleep. Dutton. 1941. $1.50 (K-2) 

Gale, Leah. The alphabet from A to Z. 
Simon & Schuster. 1942. 25c bds (K-2) 
(The Little Golden Books) 

Eleven other books illustrated in color have 
been published to date in the Little Golden 
Library. 

Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. The story 
of Pancho and the bull with the crooked 
tail. Macmillan. 1942. $2 (1-3) 

Mexico 

Hawkins, Quail. Who wants an apple. 
Holiday House. 1942. $1 (1-2) 

Hunt, M. L. Peter Piper’s pickled peppers. 
Stokes. 1942. $1 (1-4) 

Keeler, K. S. Children’s zoo. Nelson. 1942. 
$1 (2-3) 

The Children’s Zoo, a section of the Bronx 
Zoo, opened in May 1941, is the background 
of the title and of Krungold’s Sweeny’s 
Adventure. (Random House. 1942. $1) 

L’Hommedieu, D. K. Tinker, the little fox 
terrier. Lippincott. 1942. $1.75 (2-4) 

Lenski, Lois. The little farm. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1942. 75c¢ (1-3) 


Oxford 


Scribner. 1942. 


Houghton. 


Polky bear. 
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Levy, Harry. The burro that learned to 
dance. Knopf. 1942. $1.25 (2-4) 

Mason, M. E. Susannah, the pioneer cow. 
Macmillan. 1941. $1.25 (2-3) 

A pioneer family moves from Virginia to 
the Middle West. 

Morris, Dudley. The truck that flew. Put- 
nam. 1942. $1.50 (K-2) 
Mother Goose. The tall book of Mother 
Goose. Harper. 1942. $1 
Newberry, C. T. Marshmallow. 
1942. $1 (1-6) 
About Oliver, a middle-aged cat 
Porter, Jane. Biffy Buffalo. Morrow. 1942. 
$2 (2-4) 
Rey, H. A. Cecily G. and the 9 monkeys. 
Houghton. $1.75 (1-2) 
A giraffe and 9 monkeys. 
Steiner, Charlotte. Lulu meets 
Doubleday. 1942. $1 (K-2) 
Swift, H. H. & Ward, Lynd. The little red 
lighthouse and the great gray bridge. 
Harcourt. 1942. $1.75 (2-3) 

The appealing story of a little red light- 
house, Master of the Hudson River, near the 
George Washington Bridge 

Tarry, Ellen. Hezekiah Horton. 
1942. $1 (2-4) 

Turpin, E. H. L. Zickle’s puppy dog. 
Greystone Press. 1942. $1.50 (2-4) 
Wynkoop, M. L. Mac goes to school. 

Doubleday. $1 

Excellent photographs of school activities. 

Text unimportant 


Harper. 


Humor 
Peter. 


Viking. 


Stories for Children in Intermediate 
Grades 


Animal Stories 


Anderson, C. W. Thoroughbreds. Mac- 
millan. 1942. $2 (6-9) 

Brooks, W. R. Freddy and the perilous 
adventure. Knopf. 1942. $2 (4-6) 

Buff, M. M. & Buff, Conrad. Dash & Dart. 
Viking. 1942. $2 (1-4) 
A year in the life of twin fawns shown 
through pictures and verse 

Johnson, Osa. Snowball: adventures of a 
young gorilla. Random House. 1942. 
$1.50 (3-6) 

McCracken, Harold. The last of the sea 
otters. Stokes. 1942. $2 (4-6) 

Tracy, E. B. Paddles, the story of a sea 
lion. Putnam. 1942. $2 (4-7) 
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Waldeck, J. B. M. 
Viking. 1942. $1.50 (3-5) 

Waldeck, T. J. Jamba the elephant. Viking, 
1942. $2 (6-9) 

Woodward, Hildegard. 
Scribner. 1942. $1.75 (3-5) 
Blessing was Jared’s puppy. 


Little lost monkey, 


Jared’s Blessing, 


Other Lands 


Arason, Steingrimur. Smoky bay. Mac- 
millan. 1942. $2 (4-6) 
Iceland today 
Bianco, M. W. Bright morning. 
1942. $1.50 (4-6) 
Victorian England 
Blackstock, Josephine. Wings for Nikias. 
Putnam. 1942. $2 (5-7) 
Village life in modern Greece 
Coatsworth, E. J. The white horse. Mac- 
millan. 1942. $2 (4-6) 
Adventure in Morocco 
Desmond, A. C. Jorge's journey: a story of 
the coffee country of Brazil. Macmillan. 
1942. $1.75 (5-7) 
Edmonds, W. D. 
1942. $2 (6-9) 
A New York state boy visits Czar Nich- 
olas I of Russia. 
Flexner, Hortense. The wishing window. 
Stokes. 1942. $1.50 (3-5) 
France at war 


Viking 


Tom Whipple. Dodd 


Holdridge, Betty. Island boy. Holiday 
House. 1942. $2 (46) 

The Bahamas 
Kalab, Theresa. Watching for Winkie. 


Longmans. 1942. $1.75 (3-5) 

A brave carrier pigeon, the special pet of 
Tommy Mac Intosh, helps fight the war for 
England. 

Lattimore, E. F. The questions of Lifu; 
a story of China. Harcourt. 1942. 2 
(3-5) 

McSwigan, Marie. 
1942. $2 (4-7) 

Norwegian children prevent their country’s 
gold from falling into the hands of the 
German conquerors. 

Means, P. A. Tupak of the Incas. Scribner. 
1942. $2 (5-7) 

Montgomery, R. G. 
$2 (6-9) 

Alaska 

Myhre, Ethelyn. 
Knopf. 1942. $1.25 


Snow treasure. Dutton. 


Iceblink. Holt. 1941 


Hawaiian yesterdays 


(3-5) 
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Phelps, Margaret. Pico and the silver 
mountain. McCrae Smith. 1942. $1.75 
(+6) 

Mexico 


Sandalio goes to town. 
$1.75 (5-7) 


Pollock, K. G. 
Scribner. 1942. 
Chile 

Singh, R. L. & Lownsbery, Eloise. Gift of 
the forest. Longmans. 1942. $2.50 (6-9) 
India 

Stewart, A. B. Bibi, the baker's horse. 
Lippincott. 1942. $2 (5-8) 

Provence 

Van Hagen, Christine. Chico of the Andes. 
Nelson. 1943. $2 (4-6) 
Ecuador 

Van Stockum, Hilda. 
1942. $2 (4-6) 
Prewar Holland 


Viking. 


Andries. 


American Scene 


Bailey, C. S. 
$2. (3-5) 
Nine-year-old Ann spends a year in New 
Hampshire. 
Beim, Lorraine, & Beim, Jerrold. 
Hill. Harcourt. 1942. $2 (5-7) 
Seven boys and girls came to live at Snow 
Hill school with Spike and Ann Kenyon. 
Coatsworth, E. J. Houseboat 
Macmillan. 1942. $1.75 (4-6) 
A summer in Maine 
Dalgliesh, Alice. Gulliver joins the army. 
Scribner. 1942. $1.50 
Gulliver, a shepherd dog, went to war as 
did his master. Interesting people in a 
Connecticut village 
Davis, L. R. Americans every one 
day. 1942. $1.50 (4-6) 
De Angeli, Marguerite. Up the hill. Double- 
day. 1942. $2 (4-6) 
Polish family in Pennsylvania, 
Enright, Elizabeth. The Four-Story Mis- 
take. Farrar. 1942. $1.75 (5-7) 
Estes, Eleanor. The middle Moffat. Har- 
court. 1942. $2 (47) 
Govan, C. N. Carolina caravan. 
1942. $2 (5-7) 
Haywood, Carolyn. Primrose day. Har- 
court. 1942. $2 (2-4) 
Seven-year-old Merry Primrose came from 
London to live with her relatives in America. 
Johnson, S. J. New town in Texas. Long- 
mans. 1942. $2.25 (4-6) 


Country-stop. Viking. 1942. 


Snow 


summer. 


Double- 


Houghton. 
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Judson, C. I. They came from Sweden. 
Houghton. 1942. $2 (5-8) 

Homesteading in Wisconsin and then in 
Minnesota, the Larsons find plenty of work 
and adventure. 

Justus, May. Cabin in Kettle Creek. Lip- 
pincott. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

Another story of the Tennessee Mountains 
by May Justus is Step Along and Jerry Jake. 
(A. Whitman. 1942. $1.50) 

Langdale, H. L. R. Mark of Seneca Basin. 
Dutton. 1942. $2 (5-7) 
New York State 
Lattimore, E. F. Storm on the island. Har- 
court. 1942. $1.75 (4-5) 

A family lives through a hurricane off the 

Carolina Coast. 
MacDonald, Z. K. Two on a tow. 
ton. 1942. $2 (5-7) 
Barge canal 
Maloy, Lois. Swift Thunder of the prairie. 
Scribner. 1942. $1.75 (4-5) 
The Indians’ struggle against the railroads 
brings plenty of excitement. 
Martin, Fran. Knuckles down! 
1942. $1.50 (4-8) 
Lively adventures of a real boy 
Milhouse, Katherine. Corporal Keeperupper. 
Scribner. 1943. $1 (3-4) 
Nobody is too small to help in the war. 
Herodia, the lovely puppet. Scribner. 
1942. $2 (5-7) 
A little girl in a puppet show which trav- 
eled through Pennsylvania in the 1870's 
Renick, J. L. & Renick, M. L. Steady, a 
baseball story. Scribner. 1942. $1.50 (4-6) 
Simon, C. M. H. Lonnie’s Landing. Dutton. 
1942. $2 (4-6) 
Frontier and pioneer life in Tennessee 
Turner, N. B. Sycamore silver; a story of 
hidden treasure in Virginia. Dodd. 1942. 
$2 (6-8) 
Plantation life, 50 years ago 
Wood, Esther. Silver widgeon. 
1942. $2 (3-5) 
Airplane 


Hough- 


Harper. 





Longmans. 


New Editions 


Brown, Paul. Insignia of the services; new 
ed. Scribner. 1942. $1.50 (6-9) 

Cole, N. B. & Ernst, C. H. First aid for 
boys, a manual for boy scouts and for 
others interested in prompt help for the 
injured and sick; 2d rev. ed. Century. 


1942. $2 
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Follett, H. T. Ocean outposts; new rev. ed. 
Scribner. 1943. $2 (6-8) 

Lang, Andrew, ed. Conquest of Montezuma’s 
empire. Cadmus books. 1942. $1.08 

This is one of 40 children’s books which 
have been reprinted in 1942 by Cadmus 
Books. 

Law, B. A. Fighting planes of the world; 
new and rev. ed. Random House. 1942. 
$1 

Leaf, Munro. Munro Leaf’s fun book; the 
Munroe Leaf big three: Manners can be 
fun. Grammar can be fun. Safety can 
be fun. Stokes. 1941. 3v. in 1. $1.50 
(1-3) 

Mother Goose. The real Mother 
popular ed. Rand. 1942. 50c 
Seton, E. T. Wild animals I have known. 

Scribner. 1942. $2 (5-8) 


Goose; 


COPERNICUS HONORED 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Copernican Quadricentennial 
National Committee to take part in a 
nation-wide observance for the great 
Polish astronomer, Nicholas Copernicus, 
on May 24th. 

Doctor Stoddard is 
scientists and educators, including college 
presidents, in New York State who have 
been appointed to the national committee. 
The Legislature passed a bill setting up 
procedure for establishing a state. com- 
mittee for the same purpose. 

This is the 400th anniversary of the 
death of Copernicus and of the publication 
of his treatise, “De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium,” which revolution- 
ized man’s conception of the solar system 
and ushered in the era of modern science. 


one of many 
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H. L. SACKETT RETIRES 


Herbert L. Sackett, principal of the 
Olean High School for the past 26 years, 
has announced his plan to retire, having 
served in education for a total of 38 years 
in Rhode Island, Montana and New York 
State. 

Mr Sackett attended Forestville High 
School, Fredonia State Normal School, 
Brown University where he received the 
degrees of bachelor of philosophy and 
master of arts, Harvard University, the 
University of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He instructed in philosophy for 
a year at Brown University, was master 
of science at the Pingry Preparatory 
School in Elizabeth, N. Y., was principal 
of the Dunkirk High School and principal 
of the County High School at Lewistown, 
Mont., before going to Olean. 

He has served in numerous state official 
and professional capacities in both Mon- 
tana and New York and while in Olean 
has been active in civic organizations. 


—_O0———_- 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(Concluded from page 315) 


the Department, tells of trends and needs 
in the field, how the school psychologist’s 
work is organized and functions and 
discusses the preparation of the school 


psychologist. A conclusion states that 
“it would seem that the time has come 
for the clinically trained psychologist to 
find a place within the school organization 
which will make more effective the work 
of the dean, the counselor, the visiting 
teacher, the educational research special- 
ist and the teacher.” 


Bulletin to the Schools 














(Concluded from back cover) 


Section preserves materials of historical value. The Book Information 


Section appraises new and old books for general and specific uses. 


lhe Division of Archives and History helps to collect for posterity not 
only the information coming down from the past, but current records 


as well as those of probable historic value. The Division collects, 
organizes and prepares official records for historical publication; acts 
similarly on statistics and other data relative to the history of the colony 
and State of New York, and serves the civil subdivisions of the State 
It acts in an advisory capacity in connection with state-owned or state 
controlled historic sites, mansions, battlefields and parks, and erects and 
maintains historic markers. 

The State Historian, heading the Division, functions in the localities of 


the State through locally appointed historians. 


An important function of the Division is to supervise the preservation 
and proper protection of the public records of the State and its subdivisions. 
Local repositories of records are inspected and suggestions for improve- 
ments made so that valuable information and vital statistics will not be lost. 
The war has put a special burden on both the State Library and the 
Division of Archives and History in assisting public and private insti 
tutions and private citizens to protect valuable historical, artistic and 


other cultural material against enemy activity. 
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YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— xI 


BOOKS AND HISTORY 


A storehouse of facts, information and historical material, the New York 
State Library is organized to serve State Government, schools, cultural 
institutions and private citizens of the State. Founded in 1818 as 
“a public library for the use of the government and people of the State,” 
the State Library serves the government primarily by promoting efficiency 
in this sphere. It also engages in research and cooperates with the entire 
educational system of the State. All these functions are under the super- 
vision of the State Librarian who is designated the Director of the 





State Library. 

The State Library is one of the most complete institutions of its kind in 
the world, having more than 751,000 bound volumes, more than 1,016,000 
pamphlets and an estimated 504,000 manuscripts, some of them of rare 
historic value. Other material includes 2530 talking book sets, 12,200 
maps, charts and the like, 3630 posters, 2700 pieces of music, 13,567 book- 
plates and more than 9000 other items, including bank bills, broadsides 
and pictures. In the traveling libraries there are 230,210 more volumes. 


3o0ks for entertainment, instruction and research are available to the 
State’s citizens. Individuals in remote parts of the State receive books 
by mail from the State Library. Small libraries can obtain loans of books 
needed by their readers. Material for special study is made available for 


historians, engineers, scientists and writers. 


The Library for the Blind offers, through cooperation with the Library 
of Congress, talking books and books printed in Braille, as well as 


magazines published for the blind. 


The Medical Library is drawn upon heavily by medical practitioners 
throughout the State for special information on specific problems. The 
Law Library serves a similar purpose among men and women in the legal 
profession. The Legislative Reference Library is of special value to the 
Legislature and the officials and workers in the State Government seeking 
information on conditions or laws bearing on current legislation and 
problems. The Periodical Reference Library keeps abreast of magazines, 


newspapers and cultural periodicals. The Manuscripts and History 


(Concluded inside back cover) 
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